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A Truly LIGHTWEIGHT 
Low Cost 16 mm Sound Projector! 
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—and for larger Auditoriums ...use 


the AMPRO 
"Premier 20” 


For larger audiences — in larger 
rooms and auditoriums—the Ampro 
Premier 20" offers numerous ad- 
vantages. It delivers high quality 
sound reproduction—in ample vol- 
ume. It provides efficient illumi- 
nation, brilliantly clear. Ir +s depend- 
able, easy to thread, «.mple_ to 
operate. It is gentle to precious film, 
easy to service. The many special 
features that — up Ampro’s “‘su- 
perior quality” have been developed 
through 20 years of experience— 
and millions of performances! That's 
why thousands of Ampro projectors 
are used and approved by this coun- 
try'’s leading school systems, re- 
ligious denominations, universities, 


Approved by School government departments and indus- 
Systems Everywhere trial concerns. 
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Complete Weight } 
Including Speaker \ 
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Any Student Can Lift or Carry It 


Amazingly compact and portable—the Stylist 
can be readily moved from room to room 
for use by large or small groups. Quick and 
easy to set-up... just lift off case, snap 
permanently attached reel arms in place and 
the new low cost “‘Stylist” is ready to thread. 
Centralized control panel makes operation 
remarkably simple. 


Many Other Advantages 


seen gee armed features include: Designed for 
both efficient sound and silent speeds.. 

standard time-tested Ampro sound head, fast 
automatic re-wind, triple claw film move- 
ment, new, slide-out removable film gate, 
coated super 2-inch F 1.6 lens, 1000 watt 
lamp...and many other Ampro “extras” 
that mean smooth, trouble-free performance 
year after year... A.C. and D.C. operation. 


A General Precision Equipment 
Corporation Subsidiary 


AUP 


16 tm ® mm Stleny a 
16 
° 
n ing e Slide Silent 
ig:) 
*Trade Mark Reg. Projecto," Yectors 
Pat. Off. 


Send Coupon for Circulars 

giving full details and specifications on the budget-priced “Stylist,” 
and the famous Ampro “Premier-20". Send for free copy of audio- 
visual booklet "A New Tool for Teaching” and "The Amazing Story 
of 16mm. Sound.” 

Pere reese sees eseseeeessee=s= 
| AMPRO CORPORATION SH 450 
1 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 
; Gentlemen: Please rush: 

1 © Complete circular on Ampro “Stylist”. 
1 (© Complete circular on Ampro "Premier-20." 
1 (CD Free copy of “A New Tool for Teaching” and “The Amazing 
1 Story of 16mm. Sound.” 
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special combination offer! 


NEW S.V.E. MODEL AAA-VK 
TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTOR... 


The famous S.V.E. AAA with new refinements. 
New “slip-in” style threading simplifies opera- 
tion, prevents all scratching or tearing of film. 
Gray finish. 

Complete with 5” S.V.E. Wocoted lens and 


300-watt lamp (without case and take-up). 


regular price $7145 


YOUR CHOICE OF $50.00 IN 
S.V.E. SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 


You select $50.00 worth of filmstrips and /or slides 
from the S.V.E. Library—over 1500 filmstrips and 


20,000 2” x 2” color slides from which to choose! 


regular price $5Q°0 





total regular price $12145 


Here’s an opportunity to start or add 
to your visual education department at 
a real, substantial saving. The Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., offers the 
S.V.E. VISUAL KIT—a $121.45 value 
-—— for the special combination price of 
only $97.50! Your S.V.E. visual edu- 
cation dealer will supply you. 
sign of perfection in 
still projection 


FREE FOLDER... WRITE TODAY —Send today 


for full information on this unusual, | SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
money-saving offer. Ask for S. V. E. A Business Corporation 


Visual Kit Folder 672. 3 : v Pan 
; 1345 W. Diversey Parkway * Chicago 14, Illinois 
PRODUCERS OF VISUAL AIDS SINCE 1919 





To Help You Build Well-Informed Citizens 


FORUM FILMS present 
twelve new subjects for 
vital areas in your curriculum. 


REPORT ON THE ATOM 

A full report on the progress the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has made in its program to 
harness atomic power for peaceful purposes. 


SWEDEN LOOKS AHEAD 

Sweden’s standard of living is among the 
world’s highest. This film explains Sweden’s 
“middle-way,” shows how her people live 


LIFE ON THE MODERN FARM 

This new film shows the great changes that 
high farm prices and new types of equipment 
have made in the life of a typical farmer. 


AMERICA’S TRAFFIC PROBLEM 

Gives your students a clear understanding of 
the traffic problem, and of some exciting new 
solutions which are now being studied. 


THE FIGHT FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 

How the citizens of Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia, made “an educator's dream” out of one 
of the nation’s poorest school systems. 


INDIA, ASIA’S NEW VOICE 

India plays a major role in Asia. This release 
shows the economic progress India has made, 
and the problems that still face her. 


Ai 


Forum Films are 16 mm. sound 
Each 


film you buy or rent comes with 


films in black and white. 


a discussion outline, study ques- 
tions, and bibliography. For fur- 
ther information, mail the coupon 


now. 


AMERICA’S NEW AIRPOWER 

Here are the supersonic planes all U.S. youth 
is talking about. And here are the courageous 
young men of the Air Force who fly them. 


CAREERS FOR GIRLS 

Four million girls now in school will soon be 
making careers for themselves, This film 
covers the opportunities open to them. 


THE FAMILY—AN APPROACH TO PEACE 

This film shows how families live in different 
parts of the globe, gives students a better 
understanding of our World neighbors. 


YOUR POSTAL SERVICE 

Your students go behind the scenes of the 
world’s biggest retail business — the U. S. Post 
Office —see its part in our daily life. 


YOUR GOVERNMENT 

A series of three one-reel films that use on- 
the-spot scenes of the government in action 
to show how our democratic system works. 


LIFE WITH GRANDPA 

People are now living longer with less to do. 
This film gives your students a better under- 
standing of the older generation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


SH 3 
The March of Time Forum Films 
369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me folders on MOT Forum Films including 
discussion material, list of films, purchase and rental 
prices, and names of dealers near me. 


Name. 
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| Important Editorial Features 
| In See & Hear This Month | 





take 


this 


EVENTS 


pages 


¥ THREE MAIN 
place in ow editorial 
month. The first is the cover feature 
topic “Visualizing the Vocational 
\rts” which continues the new SEE & 
ETEAR tradition of curriculum inte- 
cration we began last fall and fea- 
cures four experienced hands in the 
field of vocational education as well 
«s many material recommendations. 
he second main event is the com- 
pletion on five solid pages of text of 
our State Surveys on progress In au- 
cio-visual education. We are espe- 
cially indebted to Georgia's audio- 
visual chief for his excellent report 
in this issue. Georgia can and should 
have at least equal status with other 
progressive areas in the New South 
and the time is ripe for a coordinated 
effort in that direction. Her leader- 
ship is both capable and enthusiastic. 
\WVitness the successful career of At- 
lanta’s Film Council, the growth of 
2udio-visual libraries, and the distin- 
euished work of some of her pioneer 
leaders. We look forward to develop- 
ing statewide impor- 
iance in both Georgia and perhaps - 
also in North Carolina. 
Completing this trilogy of special 
features is Part One of a very useful 
irvey of teacher training programs 
in colleges and universities. Here is 


programs of 


where real progress in more class- 


oom audio-visual utilization must 


| egin 


g where teachers learn to use 


he materials —and experience then 
alues as they learn to teach. 
It will interest our subscribers to 
‘now that See & Hear has provided 
1ore pages of exclusively educational] 
content on audio-visual materials 
and techniques than any other pro 
fessional journal in this field. Four 
times as many pages as several of the 
periodicals and a good percentage 
more than any other contemporary. 
We sincerely believe that the audio- 
visual field merits this exclusive piv 
fessional attention. But we also be- 
lieve that tens of thousands of class- 
room teachers and specializing de- 
partment heads ought to be served as 
we have served them in this first ex- 
perimental year of featured issues 
health & welfare, sports, primary 
and 
-OHC 


grades, social studies, science 


now — vocational education. 
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Ever Look Over 
A Coronet Cameraman’ 


Shoulder ? 


Perhaps not, but if you could follow any of 
Coronet’s 16mm crews on assignment, you'd 

travel to the far corners of the world, as they shoot on-the-spot, authentic scenes 
for your classroom screens. 

In filming this month’s releases, for example, a Coronet crew went 
“on location’ to this ancient Spanish town of Granada to obtain just one shot for 
Age of Discovery: Spanish and Portuguese Explorations. Another cameraman studied 
America’s northeastern seaboard shooting sequences for New England: Background For 
Literature. In Washington, D.C., still another filmed imposing government buildings for 
The President's Cabinet. 

Meanwhile, back in Coronet’s own production studio—the only one of 
its kind in the nation—technicians completed three important new additions 
to our Guidance Series— Let's Share With Others, Parties Are Fun, and 
Ways To Settle Disputes. Remember—no other producer of educational films can match 
Coronet’s record for producing superior, authentic teaching films. 
Why not write today for full information on how you can bring Coronet films 


into your school? 


COPOTICE, PRINS oer: sono. cncsoos mssnon 
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behind the headlines 
INSIDE TIBET 

a war-time O.S.S. film, offers background to 

the current Sino-Tibetan developments 

40 minutes—color, or black and white 

rental $10.00, black and white; $15.00, color 





a step toward tolerance ——, 
ONE GOD 


an absorbing, balanced portrayal of the 
main characteristics and rituals of the Jewish, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant religions 
inspiring, beautiful music background 
37 minutes — rental $10.00 








cast with six-year-olds 
HUMAN BEGINNINGS 


for audiences of children, their parents and 
teachers 
concerns the emotional attitudes of six-year- 
olds 
toward a coming baby brother or sister 
22 minutes — color — rental $7.50 











Ask for Our Free 1950 Catalog 
Over 1300 titles — Many Free 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 * 
351 Turk St 


NEW YORK 19 
35 West 45th St 


CHICAGO 3 
206 So. Michigan Ave 


DALLAS 4 
3012 Maple Avenue 


North Carolina Will Hold State 
Audio-Visual Conference in July 


@ A two-day conference on July 20-21 
will be held at North Carolina Col- 
lege, Durham, North Carolina featur- 
ing audio-visual techniques, equip- 
ment instruction, and materials un- 
der the general theme “Towards 
Better Teaching.” Consultants for 
the program are Charles F. Milner, 
associate director, The Communica- 
tion Center, University of North 
Carolina, and Phillip Mannino, vis- 
ual aids specialist, Pennsylvania 
State College. Members of the North 
Carolina College faculty will also 
participate. 
*. * * 

Utah Audio-Visual Association 
Elects Officers for New Terms 

@ In a recent meeting at Brigham 
University, Provo, Utah, 
members of the newly-formed Utah 
Audio-Visual Association elected An- 
drew J. Jones as president. Ralph 
F. Hill is vice president and Golda 
Thornley, secretary of the Utah 
group. Officers of the Western States 
Audio-Visual Association were pres- 
ent at the meeting including Helen 
Rachford, president; Clarence Tyn- 


Young 


dall, vice-president, and secretary- 


treasurer Paul Cox. Eugene Hill is 
publicity chairman of the Utah asso- 
ciation. 

ao * * 


New SVE Visual Kit Combination 
Brings Real Savings To Buyers 

@ For the first time in its 31-year 
history, The Society for Visual Edu- 
cation is making a special combina- 
tion offer of a new visual kit that 
provides both an improved projector 
and $50.00 worth of filmstrips or 
slides at the reduced cost of $97.50 
complete, reports W. H. Garvey, Jr., 
president of S V. E. The offer is 
available only through S. V. E. audio- 
visual dealers from April | to July 1, 
1950. 

The new visual kit includes a 300- 
watt, improved projector plus $50 
worth of filmstrips or slides of the 
customer’s own choice, which he can 
select from over 1,500 filmstrips, and 
more than 20,000 2” x 2” slides, listed 
in S. V. E. catalogues. 

Aim of the new combination offer 
at the special low price is not only 
to provide a real saving to S. V. E. 
customers, but also to put a visual 
education library and projector with- 
in reach of every school and church 


budget in the U. S. 





“Nile River Basin 


An Educational, Documentary 16mm Film in Color and Sound 


This new film, just released, captures the historical, 
geographical and social significance of the upper 
half of the world's most famous river as it wends its 
way northward from the depths of the African jungle 
at Lake Victoria to central Sudan. Presented in 
characteristic Academy manner, this picture rates 
high in instructional value. 


Here is African life first hand, from the crude danger- 
ous jungle down the river to civilization. Living 
conditions, work, travel, transportation and other 
habits of its people, most of whom are dependent 
upon the Nile and its tributaries, all are vividly and 
impressively told and shown by actual scenes and 
animated maps. 


A Sequel Film, “Nile Valley and the People of the Lower River,’’ will be released soon. 


Look to Academy for Only the Finest in 


Educational Motion Pictures 


ACADEMY FILMS 


P.O. Box 3088 * Hollywood, California 


interested in 
considering films for purchase. 
Write for catalog! 


Preview prints for those 
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At the head of the class... 


Filmosound / 


Effective classroom work demands the very 





finest projection! Your projector should op- 
erate so perfectly that it remains almost un- 
noticed by the audience. And that’s why Bell 
& Howell Filmosounds are the choice of dis- 
criminating educators everywhere ...they’re 


so unobtrusive! 


These B&H projectors are specially de- 
signed to meet every requirement ... yet 
they fit even the most moderate school bud- 
get. Precision built, they'll give you top per- 
formance for a lifetime. 


sharper pictures 
than ever before! 


The new Super Proval lens 
with built-in field corrector 
keeps picture edges clean 
and clear...gives far greater 
sharpness than ever before. 
Standard equipment on all 


SINGLE-CASE FILMOSOUND. 16mm 
projector for sound or silent films. 
Easy to handle and operate, it’s 
compact and lightweight . . . com- 
pletely contained in a single case. 
Comes with built-in removable 


6-inch speaker. Larger separate 


speakers available. Constant film 
speed, natural, flutterless sound. 
With 6-inch speaker, $399.50. 


NEW ACADEMY FILMOSOUND. Same 
outstanding advantages as Single- 
Case Filmsound but features sep- 
arate speaker designed for larger 
audiences. Separaie 8-inch, 12- 
inch or power speaker available 
to meet different requirements 


2000-foot film capacity, 1000-watt 
illumination.With 8-inch speaker, 


$474.50. 


new B&H 16mm projectors, 
except Filmoarc. Also fits 
many older B&H projectors 
Write for information. 


Guaranteed for Life. During life of 
product, any defects in workman- 
ship or material will be remedied 
free (except transportation 


You buy for a lifetime when you buy Bell &. Howell 


7184 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
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Sight and Sound of the News 





Audio-Visual Leaders Attend ond 
Annual Stephens College Conference 


* The second annual conference on 
“The Effective Utilization of Audio- 
Visual Materials in College ‘Train- 
ing”, was held at Stephens College, 
Mo., from April 26. to 
Audio-visual leaders and 


Columbia, 
\pril 28. 
teachers from 32 
sities agreed that the interchange of 


colleges and unive1 


ideas resulting from the various panel 
groups and the comments of the lead- 
ers were stimulating and interesting. 
One of the 
ference was the 
Scott Fletcher, president, Encylopae 
dia Britannica Films, Inc. who spoke 
at the dinner meeting on April 26. 
“The great need in education is to 
help teachers everywhere in thei 
fight for 
tion with which to educate our future 
’ declared Mr. Fletcher, 


highlights of the con- 
address given by C. 


better tools of communica 


citizens,’ who 





one of out 
ensees, phoned us 
3:30 on Friday, 
13. They 
chine for 
a special job acter: 
followin’ day. *! 
was of the & 
\ds 
A\l airfie 
York and Detroit _ 
closed 1". We crate 
the machine, put it 
on the fast oye 


leaving at 7 


jam s eati 
lic 


Ser ive 
wUrday at, 


Cordia)) 


diced” The ‘Bale ol the Seiidiistion 
in Utilization of Visual Materials.” 
speaking of the use of audio- 
visual materials in the college class 
room Mr. Fletcher said: 
“We need to fight the 
which seems to be inevitable in ac 
cepting new ideas. We 
convince 
been taught by this great tool 


time lag 


g 
must reach 


out and those who have 
neve 
and hence do not realize its impor- 
tance 

Another program of intense inter- 
est was provided by the Roll Call 
first day. Here the 


most important developments on the 


Session on the 


various college campuses for 1949-50 
were reported, and a discussion was 
held on the new and recent regional 
and national developments in the 
audio-visual field by conference 
guests. 

The 


session was devoted to informing fac 


Thursday morning conference 


{ 


C0Cpe Patic a, 
ly Yours, 


/revwess FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 


165 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


ulty members about the availability 
of audio-visual materials and services. 
Francis W. Noel, Chief, Division of 
Audio-Visual Education, State of 
California, presided at this discus- 
sion which included constructive sug- 
gestions on how to build a cataloging 
system of audio-visual materials fon 
the college library. The problems 
centering about the development of 
laboratory 


an audio-visual research 


on college campuses were also ex- 
amined. 

An instructive panel on the effec 
audio-visual material was 
Thursday evening. The 


program was made up of material 


tive use of 
presented 


conterence 
Handv, 


was the 


that was brought to the 
by participants. Jamison 
Jam Handy Organization, 
panel chairman. 
Research findings in 
audio-visual materials were reviewed 


relation to 


on the final, day of the conference. 
The problems on which research is 
needed and action-research programs 
that colleges can under- 
take discussed. William Lit 
terick, Research Service, 
Stephens was panel chair 
man. 


Finally an 


individual 
were 
Director, 


College, 


able 


activities, 


summary of the 


conference, its aims and 
plans for future developments was 
given by B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens 
College. 

* * * 


Ellsworth Dent Addresses Arizona 


A-V Education Association Meeting 


*% Keynote speake r at the 
meeting of leading Southwestern edu- 
Audio 
Conterence at 

Ellsworth C. 
Distribution for 


two-day 
cators attending the Arizona 
Visual 
Fempe recently 

Dent, Director of 
Coronet 


Association 
Was 
Panel 


instructional Films. 


discussions and seminars also fea- 
tured the gathering of city and coun- 
that 


echoing similar state group meetings 


ty school executives in area, 


in othe. parts of the U.S. 


HE BABY SITTER*’ 


A film for everyone: 
students, parents, 
educators. Write for 
Preview print. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
18 East 41 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TINIE YO FWS 404 
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Plans Shaping Up for National Audio-Visual 
Convention to Be Held in Chicago July 28-August 2 
*® The all-industry National Audio-Visual Convention, 
jointly sponsored in 1950 by five national organizations 
in this field, will again be held in Chicago’s Hotel Sher 
man, opening July 28 and closing August 2. Repre- 
sentatives of the sponsoring groups met in Chicago last 
month to complete plans for the event. The Educa- 
tional Film Library Association was represented by 
Carolyn Guss, Indiana University, and Ford Lemler, 
University of Michigan; the Film Council of America by 
Glen Burch and Laurin Healy; the Midwest Forum on 
Audio-Visual Aids by E. C. Waggoner and Orlin Trapp; 
the National Audio-Visual Association by Paul Foght 
and Don White; and the Association of State Audio 
Visual Directors by Syd Alkire. Here’s your tentative 
program: 

1. State audio-visual directors will meet Wednesday 
and Thursday, July 26 and 27. 

2. Friday and Saturday, July 28-29, will be devoted 
to EFLA meetings, with group sessions during the day 
and general meetings and screenings in the evening. 

3. Sunday, July 30, will feature meetings of the Film 
Council of America, concluding with a dinner on Sun 
day evening. At this dinner, a number of pioneers olf 
the visual education field, men and women who have 
spent twenty years or more in the field, will be honored. 

t. The NAVA Trade Show opens Sunday, July 30, at 
1 p. m. with more than a hundred exhibits of equip- 
ment and materials on display. The show will continue 
four days, closing Wednesday, August 2. NAVA mem 
bership sessions will be held at 9 a.m. on Monday, Tues 
day, and Wednesday. 

5. The Midwest Forum will hold sessions on Mon 
day afternoon and evening, July 31. The newly re-o1 
ganized Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
has been invited to arrange a program during the period 
of the convention, 

Further details on convention and trade show arrang¢ 
ments will be announced in the next issue. 


* * * 


Other Important Audio-Visual Meetings on the 
Calendar for June and July in Cleveland, Ohio 

*® Cleveland’s pioneering and now  nationally-known 
June Film Festival will be held the third successive year 
on June 13. Sponsored by the Cleveland Film Council, 
this event not only attracts hundreds of local program 
leaders but has also drawn favorable publicity through- 
out the nation. 

Six categories of films will be presented in special 
screening sessions during the one day festival. These 
include films on Mental Hygiene, Industrial Relations, 
Informational, Experimental, Travel, and Religious 
Films. The Industrial Relations area will include Free 
Enterprise, Safety, Sales Promotion, Public Relations, 
and Training Films. 

“Oscars” are presented to films selected by popula 
vote of the audiences attending the various screenings. 
An evening dinner meeting on Tuesday, June 13 will 
conclude the event. 

* The Audio-Visual Workshop of the American Li 
brary Association will also be held in Cleveland on Juls 


(CONTINUED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE) 
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JOURNEY - 
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MEDICINE 


The challenge of 
public health 
doctors 


Arturo Toscanini 
and the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra 
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FILM 
TACTICS 


The correct use of| 


educational film | 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN SCIENCE 


Rent these films from your State or local educational 
film library. You can purchase them from — 


me sagen tte 
PRODUCES BY Uni re, wont FMS jy 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N.Y 


For further information about these films and 2,000 other 
visual aids of the U.S. Government, mail the coupon below 


a 
| United World Films, inc., Producers of CASTLE FILMS 1445 Park Ave NY 279. NY | 
| O Send me further information about the 5 films !'sted in the May issue of 
See and Hear 7 
| O Send me the 1949 catalog “U.S. Government Films 
| and the 1950 supplement 
DO I have the 1949 catalog Send me the 1950 supplement 


for School and Industry 


| Nome. -__ 
| Tite —- 


| a ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
mail 
| 


a 





(CONTINUED FROM THE PRECEDING PAGES) 


PA UL HOEFLER 15 and 16. Arthur Mayer, theatrical executive and an 
international consultant on factual films, will be the 
PRODUCTIONS featured banquet speaker at the Hotel Hollenden, Sat- 
urday evening, July 15. John M. Cory, ALA Executive 

Presents Secretary, will preside. 
Panel programs promise interesting fare including a 


F - 16MM CLASSROOM session on Do You Know a Good Film When You See 


One?” on Saturday afternoon and Sunday sessions on 


COLOR-SOUND FILMS Recordings, Radio and Television as well as a presenta- 


tion of a policy statement on sponsored films. 








PAUL HOEFLER... 
F. R. G. S., explorer, ‘ 
naturalist, procucer. | | min. $80 


These Five | Quality Films Continue To Notes About Films and People Who Make Them: 


Lead All Others In Their Classification = ; : ’ , : 
y * That new and highly-interesting film reviewed in last 
*TUNA FISHING *TUNA PACKING month’s “Science Visualized” issue of SEE & HEAR titled 
*DATE CULTURE *COTTON PLANTING Challenge-Science Against Cancer is now being ese 
3 Pr by International Film Bureau, Inc., 6 North Michigan 
*COTTON — Picking and Ginning - erna —_n . - rea | c 6 i“ 1 Michigat 
Avenue, Chicago 2, as exclusive sales agent appointed by 
(*BaEW — $45 per reel) M oe a , ane ae : 
Study Guide with each subject the Medical Film Institute. Prints are $45 f.0.b. Chicago. 


GLACIER PARK—CANADIAN ROCKIES— —s™ * Filmfax Productions has moved to new and larger 
22 min. color-sound $160.00 quarters at 10 East 43rd Street, New York 17, according 
Awarded top honors and an “oscar” at the Cleveland Film Festival to announcement by Henry Clay Gipson, president. 


YELLOWSTONE—GRAND TETONS— * The first mental health film produced by the Na- 
2 min. color-sound Ei v $160.00 





protected ond Oleiributed by tional Institutes of Health, Federal Security Agenc Y, 

Tt Public Health Service is sb agg to A Life,a ena 

sound film. It was formally released throughout the 

PAUL HOEFLER PRODUCTIONS country during Mental Health Week April 23-29. Castle 

ref iy forn : Films is handling print sales and preview print requests 

should be directed to them at 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York. We suggest that you mention SEE & HEAR. 
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an outstanding achievement among visual teaching aids... 


LIFE filmstrips ...in color 


based on 


LIFE’s major pictorial essays 
in the fields of 


HISTORY ART SCIENCE 


Filmstrips available now: The Atom; The Middle Ages: Heritage of the Maya; 


Giotto’s Life of Christ and 18th Century England. 
Filmstrips in preparation: Age of Exploration; Michelangelo: The Sistine Chapel; 


Emerson’s New England. 
$4.50 each, including Lecture Notes... Average 50 frames 


Hlustrated booklet will 
be mailed on request. 


LIFE FILMSTRIPS 9 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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Workshops in Intergroup Relations 
at Seven Universities This Summer 
@ More than 350 teachers and com- 
munity workers are expected to en- 
roll in seven workshops in intergroup 
relations being held this summer at 
leading American universities under 
cooperative relations with the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. These workshops provide an 
intensive concentrated period of 
training in the techniques and skills 
needed by teachers to make an effec- 
tive contribution to intergroup edu- 
cation. In most cases, fellowship aid 
will be made available through 
NCCJ regional offices to help the par- 
ticipants meet the cost of this pro- 
fessional training. 

The universities included are Chi- 
cago, North Carolina, Rutgers, Tex- 
as, Southern California, Western Re- 
serve, and San Francisco State Col- 
lege. Inquiries or requests for fellow- 
ship aid may be addressed to the 
nearest regional office of the NCC]. 


. * *- 


Capacity Audience Attends Preview 
of Marriage Films at Stephens 

* A capacity audience of civic lead- 
ers, faculty members and students 
from Stephens College and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the 
Columbia preview of the four films 
made by the McGraw-Hill Text Film 
division in Columbia to supplement 
the textbook, “Marriage for Mod- 
erns” by Dr. Henry A. Bowman, head 
of the Home and Family Division at 


witnessed 


the college. 

The preview, presented on Mon- 
day, March 20, in the Stephens Col- 
lege Assembly Hall, was highlighted 
by the fact that Dr. Bowman, author 
of the book, and most of the ninety- 
three people who comprise the cast 
of the four films, were present. 

In addition to Dr. Bowman, brief 
talks were made on the occasion by 
Dr. Homer Price Rainey, president 
of Stephens College, by Dr. B. Lamar 
Johnson, Dean of Instruction at 
Stephens, and by Dr. Robert de Kief- 
fer, head of the rapidly expanding 
audio-visual program at the college. 

The motion pictures were made by 
McGraw-Hill after they 
a market survey to determine the ac- 
tual needs for such films, and they 
were filmed to serve as springboards 
for discussion groups. Subject matter 
of the individual films includes the 
choice of a mate, recognition of dif 


conducted 
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Films on the actval procedures of the United States Officials who, day and night, in peace- 
time and in war, guard our borders and ports of entry. How do these men prevent foreign 
diseases from entering the United States? How do they prevent the illegal entry of goods? 
What laws govern people who enter a strange country? These films contain information 
that is important to the young people of America. The lessons are real and will be remem- 
bered. The subject matter is exciting. 


The films contain significant material for upper elementary and secondary grades studying 
geography, social studies, public health, foreign trade, and international relations. 


THE U. S. CUSTOMS SAFEGUARDS OUR FOREIGN TRADE 
No. 358, 690 ft., 16mm., color, sound, 16 minutes, price $95.00 


The fascinating work of the U. S. Customs Inspectors at our border stations, our harbors, 
and our air ports of entry. Last year 50 million people arrived in the United States and 
were examined by the U. S. Customs Service. Detail is included in the examination of 
freighters and a passenger liner. The film clearly presents the suspense of people crossing 
an international border. Travelers are examined by a machine like an X-ray machine that 
sees through everything except hard objects such as metals or precious stones. The search- 
ing squad examines a ship from bow to stern for narcotics. 


GUARDIANS OF OUR COUNTRY’S HEALTH 
No. 359, 600 ft., 16mm., color, sound, 16 minutes, price $95.00 


The U. S. Public Health Doctors and Quarantine Inspectors carefully supervise all people 
entering here from foreign countries so that no disease can be brought into the United 
States. In this film a plane from Mexico passes quarantine. Ships from Europe, Asia, and 
South America present different health problems, and the Quarantine Officers carry on 
their work with tact and efficiency. On the colorful Mexican border, the people take tests 
and pass the medical requirements-for entry into the United States. 


UNITED STATES DEFENSE AGAINST FOREIGN PLAGUE 
No. 360, 400 ft., 16mm., color, sound, 11 minutes, price $65.00 


The U. S. Public Health Sanitary Inspectors examine all ships and cargo that enter the 
United States. You will enjoy the monkeys, cats, and wild animals which all have their 
special laws. An inspector examines a large ship and calls for a fumigation. The men wear 
masks and work in pairs, placing the discs of poison gas deep into the holds of the ship. 
Their lives depend upon their teamwork and quick thinking. The film presents many 
safeguards, and clearly shows how our government shields the health of the people from 
foreign plague. 


WE DO NOT RENT 


FRITH FILMS 1816 North Highland Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








ferences in basic personality types, 
competition between marriage and a 
career, and the necessity of basic per 
sonality harmony between marriage 


partners, 
* * * 


Johnstown Teacher Creates Historic 
Map to Commemorate Event 

@ Miss M. Margaret Greer, teacher 
Yoder High 


school, Westmont, Johnstown, Penn 


in Westmont-Upper 


sylvania, has compiled and drawn a 
historical map of Johnstown in com 
memoration of the city’s sesquicen 
tennial. 

Phe original drawing of the map 


embodies manv months of research. 


At present, the map is in the process 
of being reproduced in New York 
City. Copies will be made available 
to the public during the sesquicen 
tennial celebration. 

The map is illustrated in six colors, 
It contains drawings of many present 
day Johnstown buildings as well as 
of historical structures which have 
vanished into the city’s past. 

Miss 


Sunshine 


1618 
Westmont, is a 


Greer, who resides at 
Avenue, 
member of one of Johnstown’s oldest 
families. 

Maps suitable for framing may be 
purchased for $1.50 each postpaid 
address. 


from the above 





Navajo Children 
Mexican Children 
Spanish Children 

Irish Children 

English Children 

French Childrea 
Children of Holland 
Children of Switzerland 
Children of China 
Children of Japan 
Navajo Indians 

Painting With Sand 
People of Mexico 
People of Hawaii 
Pygmies of Africa 

People of the Congo 
Giant People 

Using the Bank 
Irrigation Farming 
Canals of England 
Making Books 
Shell-Fishing 

Wheat Farmer 

Corn Farmer 

Story of Christopher Columbus 
Orange Grower 

People of Western China 
Cattleman 

Cattle Drive 

A Visit With Cowboys 
Truck Farmer 

Colonial Children 

Our Earth 

Development of Transportation 
Building a Highway 
Backward Civilization 
Making Electricity 
Making Cotton Clothing 


New England Fishermen 








Order from your nearest rent- 
al library, or request preview 
prints from EBFilms and add 
these subjects to your own li- 
brary. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


NEW YORK 





LONDON * 


Building a House 

Making Bricks for Houses 
Making Glass for Houses 
Copper—Mining and Smelting 
Day at the Fair 

Public Opinion 

Wastage of Human Resources 
Eggs 


Southeastern States 


Water Power 


Eskimo Children 


Brazil 
Consumption of Foods 
Production of Foods 
Distribution of Foods 
Building America’s Houses 
Gas For Home and Industry 
City Water Supply 
Southwestern States 
Northwestern States 
Far Western States 
Maritime Provinces of Canada 
Industrial Provinces of Canada 


Argentina 


Wilmette, Illinois 
CHICAGO) * BOSTON °* 


ATLANTA * 


Prairie Provinces of Canada 
Pacific Canada 

Colonial Expansion 

Land Of Mexico 

Discovery and Exploration 
Central America 


Chile 
Australia 


British Isles 
Iberian Peninsula 
Immigration 
Forest Produces 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Peru 
Bread 
West Indies 
Alaska 
Middle States 
Forest Grows 
Airplane Changes Our World Map 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Washington Irving 
Your Voice 
Where Will You Hide? 
Productivity—Key to Plenty 
Distributing America’s Goods 
Defending The City’s Health 
Wool 
Cotton 
Paper 
Democracy 
Despotism 
Petroleum 
Development of Communication 
Growth of Cities 
Arteries of the City 
Conservation of Natural Resources 
Science and Agriculture 
Forest Conservation 
Industrial Revolution 
Chemistry and a Changing World 
Animals in Modern Life 
Machine Maker 
Northeastern States 
French-Canadian Children 


Coiombia and Venezuela 


BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


DALLAS * PASADENA 
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VISUALIZING OUR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


A Guest Editorial by Lawrence H. Dennis 


Executive Secretary, The American Vocational Association, Inc. 


HE VALUE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS to the 

learning processes which constitute the task of 

the American schools has been well established. 
It is recognized that the larger part of all educational 
experiences are visual, auditory, or manipulative and 
that the ability of an individual to comprehend a new 
idea is made easier if all three avenues of experience 
are used. Verbalism, or the use of textbooks alone, 
has not. proved the fastest way to effective understand- 
ing, for the printed page can have little meaning to 
an individual unless he has within his expertences the 
sense perceptions to serve as a basis for intelligent 
interpretation. The addition of audio-visual aids pro- 
vides these necessary sense perceptions and, by making 
use of one or more channels of learning, brings about 
better comprehension and retention of subject matter. 

The Audio-Visual Technique Is Welcomed 

Every live teacher is alert to enrich and to vivify 
the curriculum and realizes that all types of materials 
must be thought of in terms of improving instruction. 
Teachers of vocational education welcome the develop- 
ment of audio-visual aids with their usual jubilance 
over any technique which promises to promote efficient 
teaching and effective learning. Teaching aids of some 
sort are used to a large extent in every portion of the 
vocational education field, with equipment ranging 
from the commercial sound motion pictures and chart 
materials to personally-developed demonstration equip- 
ment. Audio-visual aids have definite place and value 
as teaching tools in all phases of the vocational arts. 
They are of help in imparting information and in 
demonstrating and teaching skills. They help students 
to learn to sew a straight seam and to understand the 
need for soil conservation: they help to clarify the 
intricacies of machinery and to teach the manipulation 
of hand tools. The thousand and one things which 
must be taught and mastered in the many and complex 
phases of vocational education are made easier and 
more understandable by the intelligent use of audio- 
visual aids in instruction. 

Vocational teachers are among those who have taken 
most readily to the audio-visual medium, They do not 
rely heavily on books in their teaching but emphasize 
learning by doing. Demonstrations of how to do a 
special task are an essential part of instruction and here 
the teacher can take advantage of all the many audio- 
visual aid techniques. Another reason why vocational 
teachers take to the audio-visual aid medium is that 
mechanical equipment is often involved — and mechani 
cal equipment is, as a rule, no problem for the vocational 
instructor. In many schools, a vocational instructor has 
become the specialist in audio-visual aids and has been 
put in charge of the equipment necessary to maintain 
a program of visual aids in instruction in a school 
system. 

The war-training programs gave a timely impetus to 
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the use of various interest-getting devices which cause 
concentration of attention and thereby accelerate learn- 
ning. The use of audio-visual materials was not a new 
idea, but the desperate need for making the most of all 
instructional time led to the intensive development of 
teaching aids and wide experimentation with new types 
of supplementary teaching devices. Perhaps it required 
a war and its demands for immediate and efficient 
training to give new life and growth to these well-known 
techniques of instruction. The results of the accelerated 
training courses given by the armed forces were a chal 
lenging evidence in favor of the use of audio-visual aids. 


Teachers Need to Know How to Use Films 


With the value of this type of teaching assistance 
firmly established, the problem for educators in the 
vocational fields becomes one of developing methods 
and programs to accomplish the goals inherent in 
desirable visual aids activities. When adequately in 
structed, teachers can use an increased number of the 
visual materials at their disposal. A lack of information 
about existing material, a lack of appreciation of their 
educational value, and a lack of skill in their use un 
doubtedly prevents maximum use, These handicaps 
could be overcome by improved training courses in out 
Many teacher training insti 
tutions are now becoming equipped with proper facili 


colleges and universities. 


ties to offer adequate courses for the training of voca 
tional teachers in the making and use of audio-visual 
aids. 

It requires no soothsayer to predict an ever-increasing 
use of audio-visual materials in every field of human 
activity. Industry, business, the professions, and govern 
ment will extend their use of films and like materials 
to create further public interest in their work. It be 
comes the responsibility of the schools to give young 
people the experience with various mediums of com 
munication with which they will deal as adults. The 
schools will experience increasing use of audio-visual 
material because of the impact of their use in out-of 
school situations. 


A Responsibility of Vocational Education 


Vocational education has a particular responsibility 
in this connection. We are living in an age of rapid 
change, and technological advances are so great that 
assimilation becomes a major problem. It is important 
for workers to understand the new developments in 
their fields and to realize the implications of new tools 
and new processes. To do this it is essential that we us« 
the senses of sight and sound to provide vicarious ex 
Young 
people need the assistance of audio-visual materials in 


periences to keep up with the march of time. 


their learning experiences in school they need to 
understand how to utilize audio-visual aids in maintain 
ing their place in the adult society. This is the challenge 


which teachers of vocational education must accept. © 





by L. H. Caldwell 


Director of Audio-Visual Education 
at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


FUNCTIONAL PICTURE STORY 
photographs especially prepared 
by the Photography Division, De- 
partment of Industrial Education— 
H. W. Wichers, Instructor. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS BROADEN LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


US WHO HAVE WORKED with vocational 
education students will agree that men and wom- 


HOSE OF 


en in this field soon develop a marked charac- 
teristic: they prefer graphic learning situations which 
allow them to observe, examine, and to “do.” The re- 
verse can also be stated: that they have little patience 
with long verbal explanations and instructions. While 
this is also true of students in any area—more true 
than most of us will admit, the vocational education 
student resists methods which are loaded with the use 
of abstractions and considers that “doing” is often 
the means as well as the end to be gained in any 
learning process. 

Vocational education at the Kansas State Teachers 
College of Pittsburg is an important phase of the school 
program. The school was originally founded for in- 
struction in “practical” work, and named the State 
Manual Training Normal. Most of the vocational 
work is located in the Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation, which also includes Industrial Arts Education. 
Major emphasis is placed on producing vocationally 


The blackboard is another time-honored device in prob 
ably every vocational shop or classroom. But as with 
the demonstration, capable vocational instructors seek 
to improve their blackboard techniques or add variety. 


competent graduates, and teachers of the industrial 
arts. 

Vocational education deals both intensively and 
extensively with first-hand experiences. So do audio- 
visual aids. It is only natural, then, that audio-visual 
aids are particularly usable in vocational courses. 

While, in years past, the search for direct means 
for bringing learning experience before the student 
or apprentice as he learned about machines, ended 
with the actual bringing of the roller-mounted engine 
into the classroom, we have additional and improved 
means today. To bring the whole engine into the 
classroom does not admit that there are times when 
parts or processes deeply hidden in the interior re 
cesses of the motor cannot be observed. Two alter 
natives are possible: (1) to dismantle the motor and 
observe the part, and (2) to resort to 1950 learning 
techniques available in sound motion-picture films 
which actually take the learner right into the interior 
of the mechanism itself and there, through clever ani- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 FOLLOWING PICTURES) 


Third-dimensional presentation is not very prevalent, 
but finds particular application in drafting. ‘The special 
viewing spectacles are an essential part of the procedure 


of using the three-dimensional slides. 





nd 


‘ _ 3 é % Pe ki >. 
The scale model is used also as a guide for drafting a 
design. It may be made to full scale or partial scale. It 
may be made of the actual material, or be made of sub- 
stitute material, such as paper or cardboard. Such 
models serve well to supplement the blueprint or other 
drawing, for specific parts of a total design. They are 
also easily stored for future use. 


Symbolic diagrams find special application to radio and 
other areas of electricity. ‘They are an essential element 
of teaching, and the skill in using them is an essential 
skill in the trade. 


Chart material is plentiful for vocational work. Teach 
er-made charts, explaining such things as compression 
ratio or valve timing in auto mechanics, when carefully 
done, undoubtedly save in the long run, although they 
take considerable time to jroduce. 
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The enlarged model is extensively used in vocational 
learning, either the enlarged or the miniature form. 
The enlarged model is an example of doing with reality 
what projection does with pictorial material, making it 
large enough that detail can be shown more clearly and 
so that groups can view it to better advantage. An 


example of the enlarged model is the micrometer shown. 


Some other devices, or combinations of devices devel 
oped by vocational teachers almost defy naming. This 
electromotive device, a combination of the real thing 
plus simplified wiring shows motor winding 


Other senses receive consideration in all vocational 
An illus 
tration is this demonstration of the viscosity of oil. As 


courses, in addition to the visual and auditory 


suredly the ‘feel’ of surfaces and textures is a most 


important ingredient in any worker's skill. 





In the education of better vocational teachers, two fac- 
tors might be particularly emphasized: the improve- 
ment of techniques of presentation, such as the demon- 
stration, and gaining proficiency in the use of the newer 
projection machines and devices. Sound projectors are 
of course the most complicated of these, but mechanical- 
ly-adept vocational teachers master them in short order. 


(CONTINUED FROM rH! PRECEDING PAGE ) 


mation, allow the viewer to see what actually trans- 
pires as the entirely sealed-up motor goes through its 
hidden cycle of intake, compression, power stroke, and 
exhaust. 

While today the paint spraying demonstration may 
be the best demonstration in its field, or the field trip 
may be the best way of seeing some actual conditions 
in industry, subsequent discussion again and again re- 
veals the fact that, in today’s great industries, more ex- 
planation than can be gained from observation itself, 
is frequently necessary in order to tell the whole story. 
It is for this reason that the sound motion-picture film 
and its companion, the filmstrip, are being added in 
ever-increasing, numbers to vocational education. 

* Motion pictures play a dynamic part in vocational 
education. They show processes, devices, operations, 
and materials. ‘They show sources of materials, work- 
ing conditions, views of related jobs, safety require- 
ments, and other related job information, although 
this may not be considered vocational in the strictest 
sense of the term. Vocational teachers commonly rely 
rather completely on the use of the actual machine 
or operation. They sometimes overlook the contribu- 
tion of the motion picture, particularly in showing 
what cannot possibly be seen in working with the 


within the 


such as what goes on 


“real thine” 
welding arc or flame and the pool of metal .. . o1 
operations that move too fast for the eye to catch, which 
can be slowed down by slow-motion photography 
or parts of a machine or process which are too small 
to be seen, even on close inspection. 

The film aids situations where quarters are too 
cramped to get a group close to a machine so they 
can see to advantage. It makes understandable com 


plex movements or processes which need to be stripped 


of at least part of their complexities to be understood. 
It presents expert demonstrations which can be re- 
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The mockup was developed extensively during the war, 
giving the vocational teacher many examples to follow, 
in developing others for his own use. ‘The Link trainer 
is an example of the working type of mockup. Others 
of a static nature can be constructed, illustrating essen- 
tial parts of operations or processes, stripped of com- 


plexities. The making of mockups is time-consuming. 


peated as many times as desired, always repeated the 
same way. The many advantages or aspects of the 
large shop and of industry itself are brought into the 
shop class. 

Filmstrips for discussion find many examples in 
vocational education, particularly those based on o1 
correlated with a motion picture film. Much was done 
during the war with this type of aid, and vocational 
teachers can profit by the wide selection of filmstrips 
and films available. Related areas are also well served 
by filmstrips—such as the safety field. The related 
text-film series or “visual aids unit” consisting of films, 
strips, and correlated textbook or manual is especially 
helpful to the vocational instructor and to his class. 

In the complete vocational education situation, the 
new materials of instruction will be used when they 
can accomplish learning objectives in a manner which 
is of increased effectiveness. In many situations the 
sound motion-picture film alone can reach out and 
bring in the actual filmic record of the experience 
which is sought even though it may exist a thousand 
miles away from the classroom itself. 


Mort 


In learning how to read the calibrated scale on 
learn best from an 


OBJECTIVE: L.EARNING IN Less TIME 


the micrometer, the student may 
enlarged model just as later a motion-picture film ex 
planation may fix his impressions. The “best” learn- 
ing tool may in another situation be the scale model, 
or a chart of a Other 
call for the use of cutaways, of diagrammatic presenta- 


tion on the blackboard, or of a simple three-dimen- 


process. learning needs may 


sional drawing or sketch. 

In any learning situation the thinking instructor 
will ask himself this question: what material of in- 
struction or combinations of the same will allow me 
to achieve effective understanding and the mastery of 
skill in the least amount of time? CF 
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How Our Schools 


Use Audio -Visual 


Materials 


to Improve the Quality of Vocational Education 


by John A. Kubiak 


Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and Adult Education 


HE WISCONSIN SCHOOLS for Vocational and Adult 

Education use audio-visual films and filmstrips 

as one of a number of different approaches 
aimed to appeal to different learner characteristics. 
Their enrollees consist of juveniles between 14 and 18 
with or without high school diplomas, young adults 
in need of training or retraining, and older citizens 
interested in self-improvement. 

All come seeking some type of educational adjust- 
ment. Therefore, since all educational offerings are 
based on the knowledge that a special group of people 
is being served, the educational offerings are planned 
to find response through one or more of their most 
highly developed receptive senses: sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell. 

This education has accepted the fact that these 
people will learn a great deal more through the sense 
of sight than through any other sense; that applying 
stimuli to several senses in combination will be most 
effective. Since all instruction offered in these schools 
has limited and specific objectives and is closely geared 
to attain immediate goals, all teaching devices are 
given full play in the over-all program. 


Each Type of Aid Serves Its Purpose 


Chis diversity of aids enables them to offer courses 
in terms of the person who is to acquire them, not in 
terms of content itself: the unskilled become skilled, 
the untrained achieve training; the ignorant informa- 
tion, the bored enthusiasm; the narrow broaden thei 
outlook and the hopeless their confidence. 

Each separate aid is recognized for its specific sery 
ice. For example, in a course on radio, types of an 
tennas, the choice of aids for effective instruction is: 
the opaque projector, first. Next in order are charts, 
blackboards, motion pictures, photo slides, handmad 
slides, models, and demonstrations. 

In the following broad areas of instruction, the use 
of audio-visual films and filmstrips ranks first: 

1. Motivating occupational interests 

2. Meeting reading inabilities and deficiencies 

3. Adjusting adults 

Although juveniles of varied educational back 
grounds are enrolled on a part-time or full-time basis 
depending on their compulsory school attendance law 
status, the purpose of their schooling has narrowed 
down to that of preparing for a job. The question of 
what job is best suited to their individual capacities 
becomes an immediate concern of the school. It is 
approached realistically. 

During the testing and counseling period, films 
dealing with exploratory experiences are provided 
dealing with the activities in trade or technical occupa 
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tions in agriculture, in business, and in homemaking. 
\ttention is centered in these films on the worker and 
what he does. A few sample films used for this pur- 
pose are: The Woodworker, Machinist and Toolmaker, 
Engineering, Radio and Television, Automotive Serv- 
ices, Nursing. 

The young person who had dropped out of high 
school for economic or scholastic reasons is given need 
ed direction with the aid of such films as: Finding 


Your Life Work, 1 Want a Job, A Thousand Hours. 
Help in Overcoming Reading Handicap 


Audio-visual films and filmstrips are ‘being used 
very effectively in surmounting the handicaps in read 
ing. The program of testing in our vocational schools 
has discovered that the school “drop outs” and un 
adjusted youth have some measure of reading inabil 
ity or deficiency, or both. 

This program of teaching through the eye, or eve 
and ear at the same time, is based on several sound 
of human knowledge 


convictions: . 85 is absorbed 
through the sense of sight; many individuals cannot 
form abstract images by reading or hearing words, 
or they may even form entirely wrong ones since we 
all interpret the world about us in terms of our own 
background or experience. 

\ major part of the things people learn through 
the ear are forgotten in a relatively short time and 
it is difhcult to recall accurately what is heard. Things 


(CONTINUED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE) 
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SKILFUL PRODUCTION of training films by expert hands ts 


illustrated by this setup shot in the studio of Audio Pro- 


ductions, Inc. 


An aircraft engine scene is being made. 





(CONTINUED FROM THE PRECEDING PAGI ) 


people see make a more lasting impression and there 
is less difficulty in recalling the object or process with 
Finally, mental images created 
through stimuli to eyes and ears at the same time be- 


increasing accuracy. 


come vivid and can be recalled easily. 

Films and filmstrips have first choice for approach- 
ing these goals; from among all other aids they have 
the added characteristics of motion and the aura of 
entertainment, both of which create and hold interest. 
Many films are used to instruct in social behavior, 
democracy, and training the needed skills for a job. 
They follow the pattern of: Our National Govern- 
ment, Amazing America, Americans All, Toward Uni- 
ty. 

Typical Film Use in Foundry Practice 

As an illustration of teaching a skill with the de- 
pendence in the main on sound films, a course on 
foundry practice can be mentioned here. The film 
titles themselves tell the story. For bench moulding, 
the audio-visual aids used are: Molding With a Loose 
Pattern, Molding With a Split Pattern, Molding With 
a Gated Pattern, Molding Part Having a Vertical 
Core, Making a Simple Core; in floor molding the films 
deal with: Molding a Horizontal Cored Part, Mold- 
ing With a Three-Part Flask, Molding Part With Deep 
Green Sand Core, and Molding a Valve Body. 

High school graduate enrollees find these voca- 
tional school audio-visual aided courses time savers. 
[heir previous educational achievements increase their 
sensory perception. Lhe impression of images is rapid 
and deep enabling them to become proficient in their 
“doing” training in a comparatively short time. Since 
proficiency in a skill is the criteria of readiness for 
a job, placement of these trainees often follows quick- 
ly after their contact with their local vocational schools. 

In the adult division of our vocational 
subject matter must have substance while being pre- 
sented. Adult minds are often found rusty at first, 
but they know what they want and will not stand by, 
should flimsy material and dull teaching be offered. 
The courses aim to start where the adult is and end 
where he wants to be. The units are simple and made 
vivid by visual presentation. 

While, in general, instruction is offered adults to 


SC hools, 


meet any interest expressed by a sufficient number, 
subjects perennially popular both in day time and eve- 
ning classes fall into three categories: trade-extension, 
homemaking and general improvement. 

A machinist comes to an evening trade-extension 
class to perfect himself in the operation of a vertical 
milling machine. He is instructed with the aid of films 
such as: Using a Shell End Mill, Milling a Helical 
Groove, Cutting a Round End Keyway, Milling a Cir- 
cular T-Slot. 

Films Help the Feminine Learner Too 

An ambitious office girl decides to improve her 
efficiency. Several sessions at night school which are 
spot-lighted by films such as Advanced Typing, Short 
Cuts, Maintenance of Office Machines, enable her to 
master time-saving techniques. 

A young wife spends profitable afternoons in a near- 
by vocational school learning about Food and Nutri- 
tion, Growth and Development of Family Members, 
Health, Safety, and Home Care of the Sick, Manage- 
ment of Family Resources, Home Improvement and 
Housing. She carries away vivid images of approved 
homemaking practices from such films as: For Health 
and Happiness, Care of the New Born Baby, Bath- 
ing the Bed Patient, Home Safe Home, A Passport 
to Health, Managing the Family Income, The Dawn 
of Better Living. 

An apprentice during one of his half days which 
he spends each week in the vocational school will find 
his lesson detailed by films. If he is a carpenter ap- 
prentice, his instruction on blueprint reading will be 
explained in part by the film: Section Views and Pro- 
jections, Finish Marks. It will help him follow the 
first layouts given him by his employer. 

It is maintained that the devotion of adults seek- 
ing self-improvement in evening classes at their neigh- 
borhood vocational schools is fostered by the enjoy- 
ment they receive from the instruction which is always 
enlivened by supplementary devices. 

Teachers in arts, crafts, music, current problems, 
everyday psychology, language study, and creative writ- 


(Courtesy Operadio Mfg. Co.) 
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ing vary the monotony of repetition, stimulate the 
imaginations and enrich their students’ experiences 
by judicious use of audio-visual aids. Often these make 
it possible to present a necessary concrete idea of a 
process, or present satisfactorily complicated processes 
in comprehensive detail. 

Pupil study guides have been developed by in- 
structors in cooperation with their students and are 
used generally by the pupils whenever a film is shown 
as part of the lesson. The one used in homemaking 
classes is a typical example. These are the items in 
cluded: Title of film, Correlated with (name of home- 
making unit), Date, Pupil’s Name, Objectives of Les 
son, Brief Description of what to look for in film, 
Questions for class discussion, List of references on 
lesson, Application which may be made. 

The films and filmstrips mentioned in this article 
are all owned by the Wisconsin State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education. They belong to a grow- 


ing library of audio-visual films and filmstrips which 
is housed and supervised by the University of Wiscon 
sin Bureau of Visual Instruction. It is at the disposal 
of all vocational schools in the state for a small service 
charge. Each booking of no more than three films may 
be used for one week. 

The bookings are made to the director of the school, 
or to someone of the regular staff designated by him. 
Insured parcel post or express transportation is used 
depending on which service is the more economical. 
The user is liable for any damage to films and film 
strips while in his possession. Bookings which include 
the films Using Visual Aids in Training, or Tips for 
Teachers, or Giving a Shop Demonstration are made 
with noticeable frequency. In-service training of its 
teachers by audio-visual aids is consistent with the 
realistic program of education maintained by the 
Schools of Vocational and Adult Education. e 


Specific Areas of Vocational Education 
with Related Materials for Classroom Application 


by A. J. Mickelsen 


Visual Aids Counselor, Milwaukee Vocational and Adult School 


r IS GENERALLY ACCEPTED at this time that sound 

films and filmstrips (silent and sound) used as sup- 

plemental tools of instruction can and do contribute 
much to general education. It is the purpose of this 
article to point out specific instances where these aids 
are used to advantage in vocational education. 

An analysis of how vocational education functions 
will bear out the above statement. The vocational 
teacher in any area has the responsibility of turning 
out a worker who can get and hold a job in business 
or industry. Vocational education aims to teach basic 
skills and abilities and the great body of related in- 
formation considered essential to a competent worker. 
This related information consists of mathematics, sci 
ence, drawing, technology — information dealing with 
occupational knowledge, understandings and attitudes. 
Sound films, and to a lesser extent, filmstrips are used 
to improve the instruction in the development of skills 
and in the building up of a useable body of related 
information. 

It is a well established fact that the quality and 
quantity of related information has a direct bearing 
on the “doing” activities of the learner. If the in- 
formation given is vital and adequate the “doing” 
becomes more purposeful. Sound films and filmstrips 
help greatly in teaching related information. 

The so-called skill films, those designed to teach 
operational skills are used in our vocational education 
program. We know from experience with scores of 
these films which are really talking lesson units that 
they get learners started on acquiring skills in less 
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time, with more to work with and with a greater de 
sire to learn than any other method yet devised. 
Seund films, supported by silent and sound film 
strips, help solve The Why, The What, and The How 
of teaching. In short, audio-visual aids are used to 
good advantage in motivation, they are used to in 
crease the amount of material taught and they are 
used to solve “how” 
own unique way, 


problems in teaching in their 


Setting Up Effective Use of Audio-Visual Aids 

In order that teachers properly utilize these aids 
That they be 
and proper use. At the Milwaukee 
Adult Schools, the In-Service 
this instruction. (2) Aids must be available when 


it is necessary: (1) taught their value 
Vocational and 
Iraining course offers 
needed. Basic films and strips that teachers use reg 
ularly are in our library. (3) Shops and classrooms 
must be equipped for showing. We have set up our 
rooms for projection and have enough projectors to 


satisfy the present demand. 
Aids That Improve Vocational Education 

To better show how aids are used, a list of title 
of aids follows, which are used in specific areas. The 
listing will be by no means complete, but will be 
broad enough to show a wide appreciation 
Machine Drawing: French's Engineering 
Drawing). The seven films 
with this text are in our library for use when needed. 


(Text used 


(with SLFIps) correlated 


his is a difficult course, but these films and strips have 


(CONTINUED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE) 
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(CONTINUED FROM THE PRECEDING PAGE) 
helped to teach it. Read what one drafting teacher has 
to say: 

“These teaching aids are a tremendous help to the 

teacher. They explain clearly and rapidly and in an 
interesting way the various phases of mechanical draw- 
ing. 
Electrical Machinery: In this course all phases of elec- 
tricity are taught. Some of the films used in teaching 
this subject are : 1. Inductance; 2. Capacitance; 3. Ro- 
tating Magnetic Fields; and 4. Motor Control, etc. 

The teacher who has taught this course for three 
years has this to say of their value. “I have found these 
films to be very effective and easy to use. . . . Phases of 
electricity which are difficult to explain, and pictures in 
books are very efficiently and thoroughly covered in this 
manner. In showing these technical films, the stop’ 


mechanism of the projector is used often to allow time 
for explanations of difficult sections. The use of the 
accompanying film strips has been found helpful in the 


discussion following the showing. 
Pattern Making and Foundry: In this area, basic films 
which give specific information on how to perform cer- 
tain jobs are available. To give an idea of the scope of 
these films, consider the following film titles: Charging 
and Operating a Cupola; Molding a Part With Deep 
Green Sand Core; Molding With a Split Pattern; Mak- 
ing a Matchbond Pattern; Making a One-Piece Flat Pat- 
tern; and Making a Segmented Pattern. 

The two teachers in this area share a projector and 
keep the films in their own shops. Films are shown to 
an entire class or to certain individuals. This can be 
done without interrupting the work of the rest of the 
class. The teachers report enthusiastically their results. 
Machine Shop: Here also is a host of “talking lesson 
units” dealing with basic operations on the various 
machines. To list a few: How to Cut a Taper; How to 
Rough Turn; How to Straddle Mill; Fundamentals of 
End Cutting Tools; Cutting a Keyway; and Plain Index- 
ing and Cutting a Spur Gear, 

These are basic unit lessons and the films do the job 
of enabling the student to group more quickly the 
important things to know before going to work on a 
machine. 

To allow for better use of these sound films in our 
Machine Shops we are conducting an experiment with 


LIGHTED PICTURES prove a real help to shop 
trainers. (Jam Handy photo). 


the use of head phones. In one shop we have set up 
a projector (with shadow box screen) having outlets 
for a half dozen head phones. Under this set-up, one to 
six pupils can view a skill film at the exact time that it 
is needed without disturbing other members of the 
class. This plan seems to be working well in that the 
teacher reports that students learn more by this method 
of presentation than through merely reading an in- 
structional unit. 

Measurements: films dealing with measurement have 
been found particularly useful in many areas. Films such 
as: The Bevel Protractor; Fixed Gauges; The Microm- 
eter; The Vernier; and The Steel Rule do an excellent 
job in teaching construction and use of measuring in- 
struments. 

Metallurgy: is a highly technical subject and films are 
used to help clarify difficult phases. I would like to 
include here a statement made by an instructor of this 
subject. “Most films dealing with any phase of metal- 
lurgy have been carefully worked out. Every step in 
what is often a complicated technical process has been 
worked out and illustrated. These films do two things: 
they make a vivid impression on the student and they 
remind the teacher to more thoroughly analyze his 
work so that he can do a better teaching job. Films 
enhance the value of the work to the student so that he 
is stimulated to do a better job and his learning pro- 
ceeds at a much faster rate.” 

Distributive Education: 
personality development. I would like to mention here 
the use of one film which has been used with great suc- 
cess in this field. This film is By Jupiter and our teach- 
ers say it is a “must” in the field of human relations. 
Sheet Metal: 


dealing with specific jobs in sheet metal are used to sup 


rraining sales people involves 


A series of twenty-one silent filmstrips 


plement sound films. 


Cutting Tools: 


deals with tungsten-carbide tools involving how they are 


\nother excellent series of silent strips 


made, how they are used, and how they are maintained. 
Radio: Silent filmstrips dealing with such subjects as 
Audio-Frequency Amplification, Capacitive Reactance, 
Vacuum Tubes are used frequently in our radio classes. 
Chey offer a quick method of showing certain hook-ups 
by saving the time of the teacher in making drawings on 
the blackboard. 


The Filmstrip Is Useful In Many Areas 


@ Filmstrips, both silent and sound, are also used in 
however, is not as well 
I would like to list 
here some of the areas in which filmstrips are used. 


vocational education. Their use, 
developed as that of sound films. 


Auto Mechanics: Strips dealing with specific jobs on 
repair and maintenance such as (1) The Starting Motor 
(2) Ignition Trouble (3) Wheel Alignment (4) Engine 
Tune-Up (5) The Clutch, etc., are used to help stu- 
dents follow through on a job. 

Woodworking Trades: Filmstrips dealing with shop 
safety and machine operation are used in the woodwork 
ing shops. 

Diesel Engines: An excellent set of five sound filmstrips 
on Diesel Engines which was produced by Nordberg 
Mie. Co., of Milwaukee is used as an introduction to 
the course on Diesel Engines. a 
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Where Does Your State Stand? 


Progress in Educational Opportunity Among the States Is Measured 


In the Mid-Century Survey Reports on State Audio-Visual Progress 


UR GROWING SCHOOL POPULATION is 

an irresistible force in the American democracy. 

Ihe crises it presents are real and immediate 

in terms of overcrowded classrooms, inadequate num 

bers of teachers, and a period of history in which uni- 

versal understanding of the sciences, technology, and 

human relations is vital to our survival in the family of 
nations. ‘Phe peak load has not yet been reached. 

This is education’s challenge to democracy, too, for 
its citizens must provide the resources and share the 
planning to underwrite this basic first guarantee of ow 
way of life — the freedom of equal opportunity to learn 

- shared equally by Americans everywhere. 

In the pages of our first Mid-Century Report on Prog 
ress in Audio-Visual Education we presented the impor 
tant role of these modern tools of instruction as they are 
now ready to help meet the nation’s problem: 

1. Audio-visual materials in the classroom help ou 
teachers provide an “equality of information’’ with 
greater retention of subject matter: in a shorter period 
of time. 

California’s almost universally approved 
(83.8%) the use of audio-visual tools in their schools 
ina public opinion survey conducted for the Education 
Committee of the California State Assembly. 56.6% of 
the citizens believed “that it would be possible for a 
teacher to handle larger classes with satisfactory re- 


sults.” A million dollar appropriation was made. 
9 


citizens 


There is universal agreement that the place for 
these tools is in the nation’s classrooms where they are 
readily accessible for broadening or strengthening areas 
of the curriculum to which they are particularly suited. 

All across the nation, there is growing support of city 
and county audio-visual programs with per pupil 
budgets increasing from a few cents to as much as $3.57 
(Freeport, Illinois) and generally averaging from $1.50 
to $2.00 per pupil in the communities. Belief in audio- 
visual learning advantages, like many things, begins at 
home. What is your local a-v budget? 

3. Phe fundamental teaching iasks common to all our 
schools are greatly aided by audio-visual enrichment 
materials. Real understanding of the democratic proc 
esses and principles by all young Americans is our best 
guarantee of its future in then 
hands. There is evidence of better 
understanding of complex science 
subjects, quicker comprehension 
of technical data through visuall- 
zations, increased ability in read 
ing, and greater retention. 

As Alexander J. Stoddard, Los 
Angeles’ Superintendent of 
Schools, said, “Dynamic educa- 
tional tools —the entire audio- 
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visual chest, in fact — are readily accessible to city and 
country schools alike. There are many services these 
co-teachers can offer in this great task.” 

1. It is the obligation of all citizens to provide the best 
and therefore the most eflective tools for their schools 
How well U. S. 
obligations is reflected in the Sree & HEAR State surveys 


citizens are doing in meeting thes« 


reported in these pages from 47 states, of which nearly 
20 have now provided state activities and are now main 
taining state officers for audio-visual services 

There are noteworthy examples of state activity in 
audio-disual education where considerable progress has 
been made since the war. Outstanding are Arkansas 
(state audio-visual budget of $176,500); California 
(state audio-visual budget $1,010,000); Ohio (state au- 
dio-visual budget $156,000); Oklahoma (state audio- 
visual budget $125,000); Texas (state audio-visual 
budget $42,360); and Virginia (state audio-visual budg- 
et $62,793). Montana, though small in size of its school 
population, shows encouraging promise with an annual 
appropriation for audio-visual materials of $21,500. 
Georgia has made recent progress (and can make more) 
with appropriations totaling $175,000. 

5. Some of our great sovereign states are laggard in 
realizing the importance of these tools in their learning 
York showed 


establishing a Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids but should 


systems. New pioneering foresight in 
clearly have a sufficient budget to help its schools and 
to increase statewide effectiveness of its program, 

The common denominator of progress in any educa- 
tional program is the support of that program which 
the community, the school administration, teachers and 
its appointed and elected authorities give to it. The 
tools are at hand. The method long since proven should 
be quickly put to use. There is no economy in ineffi- 
ciency or outdated methodology. That is waste and we 
are wasting human resources as well as valuable time 
and money. We can spare neither. 

\s Francis Dunn, Jr., chairman of California’s Stat 
Asse mW 


bly in that state said in these pages recently “our school 


Committee on Education and a member of the 


board members, administrators, teachers, parents, and 
all who believe that the future of America is bound up 
in the kind of educational oppor 
tunity offered to America’s future 
satished 


citizens, should not be 


until the projection screen is as 
much an accepted part of our 
classroom furniture as is the fa 
miliar blackboard.’ 

Future progress in realizing this 
goal depends on you—the citizen 
and vou—the teacher. The citizen 


can play a decisive role OH¢ 





CONTINUING THE SEE & HEAR MID-CENTURY SURVEY 


28 State Reports 


On Audio-Visual Progress 


New England 


MASS 


State Population: 4,8000,000 
Number of Tea s: 24,250 
Number of Schools: 2,199 

Budget for Education: $115,600,000 


© In this state, rental libraries are m 


Extension Service of 
sachusetts, Boston University, an 
six commercial libraries. 
audio-visual departments are b 
1 systems. 
Public Library also 


An estimatec 72 
receive 
utions 


E 
\ 
HAMPSHIRE 


550,000 
hers: 3,400 
ls: 1,692 
ion: $15 000 


22 


visual m 

1olds a conference every 
> New Hampshire Audio-Visual As 
lihnhasa y meeting as well. 
it 265 teachers annually receive 


audio- 


visual materi of the Uni 
‘s centers, the recently established 


versity’s 


n: 375,000 

1ers: 3,138 

ls: 1,033 

on: $10,200,000 
one large rental li 
Service at the Univer 
yton, which is a joint proje 
of the University and the State Department 
institutions 
own 


maintained 


by cooperatives or 


Middle Atlantic 


NEW/JERSEY 


4,800,000 
I 29,000 
100ls: 1,803 
cation: $155.000,000 
¢ Rental source films include 
mercial library and the State 
latter being run by the State 
Education. At least sixteen 
libraries serve the smaller sch 
the state, and the Morris County 
ry correlates audio-visual 
library books in a distribution 
ne hundred agencies. 
Six state teachers colleges 
and New Brunswick 
offer audio-visual 


in audio-visual study gre 


i 
ide the New Jersey Visual 
ciation, the New Jersey Edu 
1, the South Jersey Association of 
] i Newark Board 








10,750,000 
62,060 
Is: 9,218 
ttion: $295,000,000 
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A CONTINUING SURVEY 


One additional direct state report (from 
Georgia) and twenty-seven other state 
surveys conclude this two-part See & 
Hear feature on state audio-visual prog- 


ress. Part I appecred in our January 


Mid-Century issue. 














College and Millersville Teachers College. 
There are five cooperative libraries. 

fany city school systems have their own 
libraries, the budgets of which range from 
$300 to $10,000. 


The South 


ALABAMA 


State Population: 2,850,000 

Number of Teachers: 24,500° 

Number of Schools: 3934 

Budget for Education: $59,800,000 

¢ Alabama expects to develop an overall 
state program within the next two years since 
no present such program exists. A film li- 
brary is maintained at the University of Ala- 
bama in Tuscaloosa where two summer 
courses in the evaluation and utilization of 
audio-visuci] materials are taught. 

There are three large commercial libraries 
within the state, while a considerable num- 
ber of libraries are locally ownd by school 
systems. There are at least thirteen city, town, 
county, or state teachers college libraries of 
over fifty reels, with the budgets ranging 
from $500 to $12,500 per annum 

Birmingham schools offer in-service courses 


Including em sncy certificates 


State Population: 2,400,000 
Number.of Teachers: 19,760 

Number of Schools: 2,164 

Budget for Education: $92,000,000 

¢ The most active part of Florida's 
visual program comes from the fourteen coun- 
ty film libraries and their county summer 
workshops. The libraries spend part of their 
time in audio-visual training. 

The Bureau of Visual Instruction of the 
Florida General Extension Division is con- 
stantly developing new programs in counties 
all over the state and holds regular rural and 


audio- 


urban conferences on audio-visual education 
promotion. 

The annual Audio-Visual Workshop is held 
at the University of Florida. It is conducted 
jointly by the General Extension Division and 
the C e of Education. Nine-week in-service 
sourses are given by the University in twc 
counties lorida State University at Talla 
hassee offers similar courses in addition tc 
one of the few courses on training and stand 
ards for film librarians. 

At the annual State Teachers Convention, 
an audio-visual session is conducted by the 
State Audio-Visual Association. 


F 
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State Population: 3,123,723 (1940 census) 

Area of State: 58,725 Square Miles 

School Population: 752,046 

Number of Teachers: 23,500 

School Divisions: 159 County Systems and 28 
Independent 

Budget for Education: $50,875,000.00 (49-50) 

Audio-Visual Budget: $175,000.00 (49-50) 


* . . 


Division of Audio-Visual Education estab- 
lished in 1947 in the State Department of 
Education 


History of the Department: The Audio-Visual 
Education Service began functioning on No 
vember 18, 1947, with the first film shipments 
Education 
1945 
make 


from the State Department of 
Preliminary work began in November, 
with the appointment of one person t 
plans and organize a Division di 
Education. 


This service is free to 


Visual 


with the exception of a $ 

insurance on damaged and lost rial 
Department pays transportation costs both 
ways on the material. (Georgia is unique in 
that it has the only state-wide service 

type.) 

1947-48, 325 schools registered with the De 
partment and approximately 10,000 bookings 
were shipped. 1948-49, 517 schools registered 
and used 34,134 bookings. To hi 
school year 1949-50, 675 schools are regis 
tered and it is estimated that beokings will t 
close to 45,000. 

During the fall months of 1949 Governor 
Talmadge and the Chairman of the State 
Board of Education, Mr. George P. Whitman 
Jr., made available $100,000 to establish the 
first regional film library. This library wa 
located at Collegeboro, Georgia, 
housed in the Library Building of Georgia 
Teachers College. The college furnishes the 
space and in return their teachers and demon- 
f the material 


and is 


stration school have the use 
when it is in the library. This library is now 
serving 33 counties in that area. Plans are 
being made for the establishment of addi 
tional libraries as soon as possible. Schools 
are limited to 5 films per week at both li 
braries. 

This fiscal year 
were set up to be matched 
by County or 
purchase of materials for local audio-visual 
centers. Finally a total of 14 systems were 
jranted this aid and those centers are now 


engaged in previewing materials and plac 


10 grants of $1,000 each 
on a 50-50 basis 
dependent Systems for the 


ing orders. These grants will be increased 


next year if possible and 
Relationship: The Audio-Visual Educat 
organized under the Textbook and 


ther centers started 


Service is 
Library Commission and has equal rank with 


the Textbook Division, School Libraries, Li 


Extension Service, and Rural Library 
Line of Authority is from the State 


brary 
Division 
School Superintendent to the Director of the 
and Library 


Textbook Commission to the 


Director of the Audio-Visual Education Serv 
ice. All Divisions of the State Department of 
Education receive help 
audio-visual matters from the service 

Budget: During the fiscal year 1949-50 a total 
of $214,000.00 will be spent in this program. 
$75,000 $100,000 for 
the new Collegeboro Film Library, and $39, 
ver from the last fiscal 


and guidance on 


regular appropriation, 


000 that was a carry « 


year. 
Staff: 


stc 
Consultant, Manager at 


The Director 


iff is composed of a 
Collegeboro, three 
Bookers, four Inspectors, two Stenographers, 
one Typist, and seven Shipping Clerks 

Activities: 


ice has the resr 


The Audio-Visual Education Serv 
nsibility for 
(a) Selecting materials for use in the State 
and nal libraries 
(b) Furnishes a consultant to serve in an ad 
visory capacity for county and city in the 
evaluation of materials 
(c) Conducts A-V workshops 
fers inspiration for 


selection and 
linics and of 
ounty tea 


ings and faculty groups. 


ers meet 


perates with the teacher training in 

titutions during the year and makes films 
available during summer months for 
these institutions. 
r 


(e) Distributes s and recordings to 
the public schools of the State (Sponsored 
Films are fur- 

such 


irculated). 


approximately 7,000 
ire pre 
purchases 


and of the 


State Populat 
Number of T 
Number of Sch 
Budget for Education 


1 


2,820,000 


$55,000,000 


niversity of Kentucky at Lexington 


cial libraries supply 


the rental sources, while there are 


three cooperative-owned film libraries run 
The state 


by school systems also has at 


and county libraries of more 


Louisville 


least eight city 
than fifty films 


having the largest 


with the city of 


Louisville is itstanding in its publi 
1a] program and the Louis 


library maintcins an excellent 


the civic clubs, parochial 
mmunity organizations 
vided at the 


irses are pr 
> } M 


ry llege in utry, More 
and Eastern 
The 


je in Morehead 


liege in Richmond 
ing a clinic in audio-visual 
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State Audio-Visual Reports: 





State Population: 2,600,000 

Number of Teachers: 17,700 

Number of Schools: 2,952 

Budget for Education: net available 

¢ The State Superintendent of Education has 
charge of six film depositories which are 
budgeted annually at $60,000. Five of these 
are maintained at state teachers colleges in- 
cluding the Negro college, while the sixth 
depository is run by the New Orleans audio- 
visual department. 

All films are available to any educational 
institution without charge. The state depart- 
ment issues a film catalog annually which 
shows at which depositories the films are 
located. The purchase of these films is cared 
for by the materials of instruction budget. 

Louisiana State University and one of the 
teacher colleges conduct a summer course in 
audio-visual aids. 


NORTH 


GAROLINA 


etate fr 


Number of 
f 
f 


pulation: 3,750,000 
Teachers: 29,100 
Number c hools: 4,378 
Budget for Education: $3,750,000 
University of hc 


ual Educatior 


500. 
Audio-visual 
University's summer session 


College 


courses 


versity's Women's ind also 


Western Carolina Teachers 
wee. 

In 1949-50, the University 
lina distributes films on a unit f 


giving the schools three plans t 
mmended for | 


units moun 


the first re 
istrative 

166 titles per year 
anits 


small school 
annually; and the 
Ils on 


schoc 
a minimum 


individi 
involving 
schools. 

Note: Direct reports from 21 other states 
maintaining state audio-visual programs ap- 
peared in our January. 1950 issue. 
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SOUTH 
CAROLIN 


State Population: 2,000,000 

Number of Teachers: 17,600 

Number of Schools: 3,928 

Budget for Education: $45,000,000 

¢ The Film Library of the Bureau of Visual 

Aids, Extension Division, University of South 

Carolina, has grown from a small library in 

1936 to one serving about 600 audio-visual 

in South Carolina and other states. 

Many of the small school systems in the 

state starting their own film libraries, 

while the city schools of Columbia and the 

Cooper River School District already have 


are 


film libraries and budgets. 


their own 

Summer audio-visual courses are taught 
at the University of South Carolina and at 
Benedict College for Negroes. The Extension 
Division of the University conducts five or 
six such courses in outlying cities. These 
classes train an average of 1,100 teachers 


annually. 


TENNESSEE 


pulation: 3,200,000 
of Teachers: 25,130 
ools: 5.413 
cation: $69,700,000 
ennessee's State Department of Education 


several years made available to the 


State F 


Number 


thools educational films to stimulate 

visual materials throughout 
ulated through 
ts of schools. 


»partment had 


te. 7 films are cir 
and city superintenden 

> 1948 the State 
1t nearly $25,000 to purchase more than 

550 prints. 

The University of Tennessee rental library 
900 films, with 
Nashville and 
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State Population: 1,925,000 

Number of Teachers: 17,833 

Number of Schools: 4,601 

Budget for Education: $64,400,000 

¢ Financed on a cooperative basis, county 
film libraries serve many of the schools of 
West Virginia. The West Virginia Univer- 
sity library at Morgantown rents films 
throughout the state, while the State Depart- 
ment of Health makes available films on 
health. 

Cooperative film libraries are maintained 
by the Cabell County Board of Education at 
Huntington and the Wood County library at 
Parkersburg. Seven other counties maintain 
film libraries, the largest being the Kanawha 
County library though some of the others 
lack supervision or funds for expansion. 

Audio-visual training courses may be had 
at the West Virginia University, Fairmont 
State College, Concord State College, Shep- 
herd State College and West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College. The number of teachers re 
ceiving this training has greatly increased 
in the last few years. 


The Southwest 





State Population: 670,000 
Number of Teachers: 6,350 
Number of Schools: 551 


visual ne soperative film libra- 
ries. Member the cooperatives have ac- 
cess to their libraries’ films which range from 
50 to 500 prints. The libraries’ annual budgets 
T perative developed in 1945 
in Phoenix where more schools now 
maintain their own individual libraries. In 
Tucson the University of Arizona has a rental 
library 800 films. Also the State 
Department of Public Health owns a film 
library for state-wide use 
Audio-visual training for teachers may be 
received from the University of Arizona, the 
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State Population: $80,000 

Number of Teachers: 5,400 

Number of Schools: 827 

Budget for Education: not available 

* Last year a Department of Audio-Visual 
Aids was established under the Department 
of Education, and a state library of films is 
being set up. Distribution of materials wii 
be through colleges and universities through- 
out the state and it is expected that within 
the next two or three years, the state program 
will be brought up to standard. 

A $450,000 bill was passed recently by the 
state legislature for teaching materials. Of 
this amount, $40,000 will be used to start 
three beginning film and filmstrip libraries 
in state colleges and universities for their 
own use and for nearby schools in their 
part of the state. 

These state institutions of higher learning 
have all begun film libraries of their own; 
some of them have begun to rent out film 
equipment as well as films. Audio-visual 
courses are available at the State University, 
the State College of A. and M.A., the Teach- 
ers’ Colleges at Los Vegas and Silver City, 
and at Eastern New Mexico College at Por- 
tales. 





The Midwest 





IOWA 


State Population: 2,700,000 
Number of Teachers: 23,000 
Number of Schools: 9,113 
Budget for Education: $101,000,000 
¢ Excellent libraries are located at 
Iowa State College in Ames and at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa at Iowa City. University of 
Iowa provides audio-visual courses for in- 
service and pre-service training covering vari- 
ous phases. The University has pioneered 
in university film production. 

Other institutions offering courses are the 
Drake University at Des Moines, Iowa State 


“ 


College, 


rental 


and Iowa State Teachers College. 
Several hundred teachers annually receive 


formal audio-visual training, and several 
thousand teachers attend short workshops 
and conferences held at the various colleges 
and universities. 

A large commercial library is located in 
while there are 


Davenport, operative 


libraries throughout the state there are 
at least thirteen libraries of more that fifty 
reels which are run by city or town school 
systems and by colleges. 
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State Population: 6,250,000 

Number of Teachers: 42,000 

Number of Schools: 8,694 

Budget for Education: $240,000,000 

* Renta) film sources for the state now in- 
clude the very large library at the University 
of Michigan, one at Michigan State College 
in East Lansing and four commercial libraries 
A branch Audio-Visual Department of the 
University of Michigan is maintained on the 
Upper Peninsula. 

There are two cooperative libraries in 
Michigan and at least thirteen local school 
system libraries, the largest being Detroit's. 
The State Department and State Audio-Visual 
Committee sponsors an Audio-Visual Confer 
ence and five regional conferences. 

Audio-visual courses are conducted at the 
University, Wayne University and three state 
teachers colleges. Interest also is maintanied 
by the Metropolitan Directors of Audio-Visual 
Instruction Association which holds monthly 
informal meetings. 

An important and extensive state-wide plan 
is now being contemplated whereby the state 
will provide for the financial support of a 
distribution system as well as development 
of other needed phases. 
as much as $1,500,000 per year for aud 
visual aids. 


The proposal seeks 


State Population: 3,950,000 
Number of Teachers: 27,000 
Number of Schools: 7,486 

Budget for Education: $19$,000,000 
¢ This state has an exceptionally 
extensive audio-visual program. F 
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braries. The grant with participating libraries 
is reaching both the schools and com 
munity people of twenty-one counties and one 
city. 

At least 600 teachers a year receive audio 
visual training from the University of Mis- 
State Teachers Colleges, Southwest 
Baptist, Washington University, St. Louis Uni- 
versity and Kansas City University. Stephens 


College and the University of Missouri con 


souri, fiv: 


t very extensive workshop programs. 
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State Populcition: 1,300,000 

Number of Teachers: 13,460 

Number of Schools 6,253 

Budget for Education: $39,000,000 

© In 1946 the Nebraska Program ¢f Educa 
tional Enrichment Through the Use of Motion 
Pictures began its important work in study 
ing the and 
audio-visual 
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State Population: 625,000 

Numbers of Teachers: 8,370 
Number of Schools: 3,706 

Budget for Education: $25,000,000 

* In this state, as in others with 
separated small school systems, the coopera- 
tive film library has helped solve the dis- 
tribution problem. 

Five cooperative film libraries function at 
regional points in the state; State College 
Cooperative Film Library at Brookings, North- 
ern Normal Cooperative at the State Teach- 
ers College at Aberdeen, Southern Normal 
Cooperative at Springfield, West River Coop- 
erative at Black Hills Teachers College in 
Spearfish and the Cooperative at the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota in Vermillion. The Uni- 
versity film library also has a rental library. 


widely 
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State Population: 1,200,000 

Number of Teachers: 10,475 

Number of Schools: 2,237 

Budget for Education; $40,000,000 

¢ One of the first states to organize a State 
Division of Audio-Visual Instruction, which is 
part of the State Department of Education, 
Colorado spends a little over two per cent of 
the tax dollar for education which is com- 
paratively high and which in part accounts 
for its outstanding audio-visual program. 

The Bureau of Visual Education, Extension 
Division, University of Colorado, has offered 
generous services for many years. Other 
colleges and universities now active in visual 
education programs include Colorado Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College at Fort Col- 

ado State College at Greeley, Colo 

“ at Colorado Spring 
College, and the University ot 
Library) 


lins, Co 


Pueblo 
Denver 
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State Population: 150,000 

Number of Teachers: 1,240 

Number of Schools: 239 

Budget for Education: $6,630,000 

¢ The schools of Reno maintains its 

iorary and other school systems have started 

their own also. Even in the sparsely settled 

areas of the state, 75 per cent of the school 

use 16mm sound films and 15 per cent 

other 
The University of Nevada offers two 
urses in audio-visual education during the 

summer session including a workshop. Als 

Department of Education each year 

includes 


own 


visual aids. 


the State 
sponsors a State Institute which 
audio-visual training. This Institute is held 
at Reno, Elko and Las Vegas. 

There is extensive interest in audio-visual 
materials in Nevada and considerable plan- 
ning of state-run programs is now under way. 





te Population: 675,000 

Numt er of Teachers: 6,270 
Number of Schools: 501 
Budget for Education: $25,500,000 
* Utah spends more for education, compara 
tively speaking, than most other states, and 
being education-conscious, its interest in 
school use of audio-visual materials is ever 
increasing. Thirty per cent of the Uta 
schools use the 212 sound 16mm projectors 
and the 250 filmstrip projectors owned by the 
public schools. 

The University of Utah at Salt Lake City, 
Brigham Young University at Provo and the 
Utah Agricultural College at Logan 
have large rental libraries and carry on ex 
cellent training programs. In 1948, about 
1500 teachers received audio-visual training 
in these institutions. The University of Utah 
offers graduate courses in evaluation and 


utilization of audio-visual materials. 
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Number of Schools: 744 
Budget for Education: $13,000,000 
¢ Though Wyoming, like several other sparse- 
ly settled states, does not have large school 
systems which are readily adaptable to film 
library maintenance, visual education is used 
in many phases of public school instruction. 
The University of Wyoming possesses the 
largest film library in the state. A coopera- 
tive library, it has fourteen school districts as 
participating members. Many schools in the 
rural areas have filmstrip labraries and rent 
films for their audio-visual education. 


Pacific Northwest 





550,000 
Number of Teachers: 5,600 

Number of Schools: 1,099 
for Education: $21,200,000 
rental libraries supply audio-visual 
each half of the state. They are 
located at Idaho State College at Pocatello 
and Boise Junior College at Boise. State Col 
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1,700,000 
Number of Teachers: 12,119 


ls: 1,568 


Population: 


Number of Sct 
Budget for Education: $64,000,000 

¢ Audio-visual materials in Oregon have 
than tripled in the last few years 
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REAL PROGRESS IN BETTER LEARNING BEGINS WHERE TEACHERS ARE TRAINED 


Preparing Tomorrow's Teachers 
TO USE AUDIO-VISUAL TOOLS and TECHNIQUES 


A See & Hear Mid-Century Symposium on Teacher Training 


Materials Center and A-V Courses 
Provided at University of Chicago 


by Alexander H. Howard, Jr. 


Research Associate in Audio-Visual Education 


* The Department of Education at The University of 
Chicago maintains a “Center for the Study of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Materials.” The basic purposes 
of the Center are to provide facilities for research on 
problems related to audio-visual instructional mate- 
rials and the training of students in audio-visual meth- 
ods of teaching. In addition, the Center provides audio- 
visual materials for the Department of Education and 
the Laboratory School and administers their use. It 
also collects and disseminates information about the 
audio-visual field. 

Graduate students in Education work out audio- 
visual research problems as part of the requirements 
for M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. Usually, these problems 
are attacked within the framework of one of the spe- 
cial fields of the Department, such as Curriculum and 
Methods, Educational Psychology, or Adult Educa 
tion. At the Master's level the study of a problem may 
take the form of an original thesis, or it ‘may be a 
paper integrating other reports of research. At the 
Ph.D. level, the dissertation must make a significant 
contribution to knowledge in the field. Students are 
encouraged to undertake study of problems of produc 
tion, selection, distribution, and utilization of audio 
visual materials of all kinds. 


Two Basic Aupio-vIsuUAL Courses OFFERED 


During the Winter and Summer Quarters each 
year, two courses are offered: (1) Education 390 Audio 
Visual Instruction: Techniques and Materials; and 
(2) Education 399] Audio-Visual Problems. The for- 
mer is intended to provide a survey of the audio-visual 
field and to enable students to develop basic concepts 
and skills necessary for integrating audio-visual meth 
ods into their teaching. The latter course is offered 
for those students who wish to pursue study of par- 
ticular specialized problems within the field. In ad- 
dition, students have the opportunity to participate in 
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non-credit seminars where they can exchange ideas 
with persons doing research in other special fields in 
education. 
ADEQUATELY EQUIPPED FOR RESEARCH AND SERVICE 

Ihe Center is equipped with basic apparatus and 
materials to meet the needs of research and training, 
and to service the instructional needs of the Depart 
ment of Education and the Laboratory School. There 
is available special equipment for recording and analyz 
ing learner reactions in situations involving the use 
of audio-visual materials. Students have access to pro 
jection rooms, darkrooms, art studios, and shop fa 
cilities. Available equipment includes 16mm motion 
picture cameras and projectors, wire and disc record 
ers, radios and phonographs, PA systems, standard 
and 2 x 2 slide projectors, filmstrip and sound slide 
film machines, opaque projectors, and film editing ap 
paratus. 

Born FicMs AND REFERENCE Works ON HAND 

The Center also maintains a non-rental sound and 
silent film library of about 500 titles, including selected 
films related to teacher training. ‘There are also sam 
ple collections of filmstrips, slides, recordings, models, 
charts, and other graphic materials. “The Center main 
tains a small library of audio-visual text and rete 
ence books, periodicals, teachers’ manuals, material on 
evaluations, and research reports to supplement those 
of the Graduate Education Library. Means are set 
up to obtain equipment and materials not on hand 

These activities are carried out based on the no 
tion that the audio-visual field is an integral part ol 
the larger context of education, and that the fields otf 
educational philosophy, psychology of learning, cut 
riculum and methods, and administration have impor 
tant implications for audio-visual problems. a 


(CONTINUED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE) 


This Is the Heart of Our Problem 
Lomorrow’s teachers will teach as they are 
taught. Their understanding of the tools and 
techniques of audio-visual education must be 
gin in our teacher training institutions. Here 
is what some of them are doing about it 
our most important story of the year in many 
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THis STUDENT TEACHER Selected her film with care — 
note the keen interest on the faces of her class. 


Laboratory & Audio-Visual Studies 
Offered at the University of lowa 


by E. T. Peterson 


The College of Education, University of lowa 


* Following World War II, we decided we could no 
longer meet the demand for experience in audio-visual 
methods of teaching during the summer session courses 
in this field. 
each semester. 


Plans now include audio-visual courses 
An Iowa Audio-Visual Laboratory was 
built and equipped. All instruction in the audio-vis 
ual field revolves about this laboratory where the latest 
references and materials are available. 

For study and reference, the laboratory includes 
all types of projection equipment; a complete library 
of audio-visual publications and other source mate 
rials; non-projected aids such as maps, charts, globes, 
and pictures; exhibits demonstrating a variety of stim- 
ulating school-made training aids; and different types 
of audio equipment including radio, recorders and 
playbacks. 


Basic COURSE FOR ALL PROSPECTIVE “TEACHERS 


The course, “Introduction to Audio-Visual Teach- 
ing Aids,” is planned around the needs of teachers. ‘This 
course is recommended to all prospective teachers 
when they are either taking their methods course or 
when they are doing practice teaching. Advanced 
courses are offered for those students interested in re- 
search or administration of an audio-visual program. 
Individual study of specific problems is undertaken by 
those enrolled in advanced courses. 

In addition to the regular scheduled audio-visual 
courses, many methods classes make unlimited use 
of the Iowa Audio-Visual Laboratory. When methods 
instructors are teaching a specific subject related to 
the use of audio-visual materials they often meet for 
several days in the laboratory where they are assured 
access to a complete assortment of materials and equip- 
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ment. In addition, over 6,000 films, numerous slides, 
recordings, and filmstrips in the Bureau's library are 
available without charge for use by any instructor on 
the carnpus. 

The College of Education and the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Extension Division, cooperate in 
providing staff members for conferences and workshop 
programs for in-service teachers. During the past year 
approximately 6,000 Iowa teachers received instruc- 
tion in the selection, evaluation and utilization of 
audio-visual materials through a series of regional and 
county meetings. 


Every Furure TEACHER Must BE PREPARED 


We think that every future teacher must be aware 
of means of communicating ideas with all the modern 
audio-visual devices. We cannot be satisfied with what 
we are doing today, but must also be looking forward 
to other developments such as television, to test its 
potential teaching values and to study other methods 
of improvement of instruction. « 


Seven Aims of Teacher Training 
Cited at University of Michigan 


by Ford Lemler, Director 


Michigan Audio-Visual Education Center 


* Seven teacher competencies which serve as objec- 
tives of the school’s training program in audio-visual 
techniques are as follows: 

1. A WorkinG Point OF View: knowledge of how 
we learn, the role of sensory experience in learning, 
an appreciation for the values of audio-visual methods 
and a regard for them as purposeful tools, each with 
its own set of limitations and advantages. 

2. FAMILIARITY WITH THE VARIOUS TYPES OF AUDIO- 
VisuAL MATERIALS: to know the major advantages and 
limitations of each type, and to be able to select from 
available tools those which best serve immediate teach- 
ing purposes. 
3. ABpiLiry TO Use Eacu Auptio-VisuAL ‘Tyee Er- 
FECTIVELY: to select and evaluate audio-visual mate- 
rials, to apply major principles of use. 

$. FACILITY IN THE MECHANICS OI 
operate 16mm motion picture, filmstrip and opaque 


PROJECTION: to 


projection apparatus. 

5. KNOWLEDGE OF THE SOURCES OF 
MATERIALS, LOCAL AND NATIONAL. 

6. FAMILIARITY WITH THE CONTENT OF SPECIFIC FILMS, 
FILMsTRIPS AND UNITS OF OTHER AupbIO-VISUAL Ma- 
PERIALS WHICH HAVE UTILITY IN THE TEACHER'S FIELD. 

7. Apitiry TO MAKE OR IMPROVISE SOME OF THI 
SIMPLER Types OF AupbIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: to. ar- 
range an effective exhibit, make hand-made slides, use 
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a camera, write a film or radio script, build a picture 
file, how to use paper, wood, clay, and other media 
for creative experiences in the classroom. 

The work planned for student teachers in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Education is guided by 
the following considerations. First of all, it is assumed 
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that audio-visual materials and methods are not most 
effectively studied apart from their functional rela- 
tionships to subject matter, teaching, and learning. We 
believe, therefore, in providing needed experiences 
with audio-visual methods, insofar as possible, as part 
of required courses which emphasize the psychology 
of learning, principles of teaching, observation and 
study of teaching methods, and directed teaching. 

We prefer to try to develop the needed abilities 
through adequate coverage in prescribed courses rather 
than to legislate another separate course requirement 
for either graduation or certification. However, stu- 
dent teachers may elect the separate survey course, 
“Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching,” as a further 
opportunity to develop competency in using audio- 
visual tools. There is no issue here between: the sep- 
arate course idea and the more general program. The 
skills and abilities to be developed are considered suf- 
ficiently extensive and important to merit repeated ref- 
erence, study, and practice. 


FUNCTIONS SIMILAR TO City A-V DEPARTMENT 


The audio-visual laboratory is a unit maintained 
by the School of Education to perform many of the 
functions of the usual department of audio-visual edu 
cation in a local school system. Among these functions 
are the procurement of audio-visual materials for stafl 
and student teachers; assistance in selection including 
previews and committee evaluations; administration of 
projection; assistance to staff and student teachers in 
projection mechanics, laboratory skills, and classroom 
utilization. This unit is a service agency designed to 
implement through its audio-visual services the stu 
dent’s work in his professional education courses, es 
pecially his work in directed teaching. At the pres 
ent time, a part-time coordinator is in charge of this 
unit. 

The rich resources of the University of Michigan 
Audio-Visual Education Center with its staff of four 
teen people, its audio-visual equipment which is used 
to supplement the apparatus in the School of Educa 
tion, and its library of over 1,000 prints of educational 
motion pictures are made available to serve the School 
of Education in its teacher-training program. 


TeacHers Do Tracuw As THry Are TAUGHT 


The potentialities of “training by example” are 
not overlooked. It may be a truism to say that teach 
ers teach as they are taught—yet this principle is con 
sidered an important reason for actively promoting 
the effective use of audio-visual materials in univer- 
sity classrooms. The University Audio-Visual Education 
Center is serving many academic departments on the 
campus, an increasingly large number of which use films, 
filmstrips, and recordings each year. 

Graduate work in audio-visual education, designed 
primarily for teachers in-service and for those people 
who expect to prepare themselves for administrative 
responsibilities in an audio-visual program, is offered 
by means of two courses, “Audio-Visual Methods in 
Education,” and “Seminar in Audio-Visual Methods.” 
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These courses give two hours of credit each in any se- 
quence of study at the graduate level. It is hoped that 
an additional graduate course in the area of produc 
tion can be offered in the future. e 


Minnesota Shows Audio-Visual 
Practicality in Six Courses 


by Dr. Paul R. Wendt, Director 


Minnesota Audio-Visual Education Service 


* Six formal courses in audio-visual education are of- 
fered in the College of Education at Minnesota. 

Most important elements of the beginning course 
are the psychological bases for the use of audio-visual 
materials taught via numerous classroom demonstra 
tions—a laboratory course intended to be taken by all 
The course entitled, “Coordinating 
a Visual Education Program,” covers all the phases 
of administration of audio-visual programs at all lev- 
els. ‘The two courses in Problems in Visual Educa 
tion and Radio Education offer individual graduate 


student teachers. 


study for colloquium papers. 

The radio-audio-visual laboratory is housed neat 
the classroom in the Audio-Visual Education Service. 
Students have access to the combined pool of the en- 
tire University of over $100,000 worth of audio-vis 
ual equipment. Much of this equipment is located 
permanently in the laboratory. ‘The laboratory also 
serves as an exhibit room for all types of non-projected 
materials. The exhibits are changed periodically by 
an administrative fellow. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE For Ust 

All student teachers have full access to all types 
of audio-visual materials and equipment in the Uni 
versity High School and Elementary School. ‘These 
schools can draw on the staff, materials, and equip 
ment of the Audio-Visual Education Service. Units 
on audio-visual methods are gtven in all the methods 
courses. 

Concentration in audio-visual education is possible 
for both the M.A, and Ph.D. degrees. 
nificant Ph.D. theses since the war have been on audio 


Several sig 


visual methods. 

Two administrative fellowships in audio-visual edu 
Audio 
these are equivalent to in 
They 
give practical experience in all phases of the opera 
tion of the Audio-Visual Education Service in pro 
viding over 12,000 showings a year to University 


cation are available each school year in the 
Visual Education Service 
terneships for advanced students in the field. 


classes and in servicing schools of the state. The course 
in Effective College Teaching in the Department of 
Higher 
audio-visual methods at the college level. 


Education of the College contains units on 


REGULAR WEEKLY SCREENINGS ARE SCHEDULED 
Students in education attend a series of regular 
weekly film showings called Monday Movies, News 
reel Theater, and Films for ‘Teachers. The Univer 
sity Film Society brings a series of foreign films to 
the campus each quarter. Students have access to the 
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Museum of Natural History on the campus and the 
coordinators association for the inter-change of pro- 
fessional information. 

Local audio-visual institutes are held throughout 
the state and an annual institute is held at the Center 
for Continuation Study. Members of the staff of the 
Audio-Visual Education Service, such as the director, 
assistant director, film librarian, and audio-visual en- 
gineer, are always available to consult with educa- 
tion students, in-service teachers, and administrators 
on materials, equipment, and facilities. The produc- 
tion division of the Audio-Visual Education Service 
frequently offers education students an opportunity 
to take part in production activities, and it stands 
ready to help in-service teachers with the planning of 
production or sound recording of school-made films. @ 


Cornell Expands Audio-Visual 


Services to Students and Faculty 
by J. James Jehring 


Assistant Professor of !ndustrial & Labor Relations 


* Audio-visual instruction at Cornell University is 
centered in the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations. An extensive audio-visual lab- 
oratory has been assembled in this school and it in- 
cludes: sound slide projectors, sound motion picture 
projectors, slide projectors, transcription players, vis- 
ual casts, opaque projectors, radios, public address sys- 
tems, cameras, and wire recorders. An extensive audio- 
visual library, consisting of films and recordings in 
the field of industrial and labor relations, has also been 
established for use in the school. 

A course in audio-visual communication on both 
the graduate and the undergraduate level is offered 
with opportunities for graduate students to work on 
special projects in the audio-visual field. ‘They are 
encouraged to inject their own ideas into the course. 
The course, itself, touches on both the production and 
the use of audio-visual materials and is designed to 
give the student a better understanding of the prob- 
lems involved. 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMUNICATIONS class members at work 
in the Audio-Visual Lab at Cornell University. 
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The school had a number of foreign students work- 
ing in audio-visual communication during the past 
two years. They came from India, China and European 
countries. 

Extensive use of all types of audio-visual materials 
is being made by professors on the campus as well as 
by the instructors in the extension program. 

Cornell University also has several departments 
which devote most of their time to the production of 
audio-visual materials. The New York State College 
of Agriculture has a complete production laboratory 
for all types of audio-visual material which are used 
to produce colored slides and sound motion pictures 
widely used in the field of agriculture. The Photo- 
graphic Science Service produces, on campus, every- 
thing from cartoons to complete sound motion pic- 
tures. 

Activity in the audio-visual field at Cornell will con- 
tinue to increase as there is a growing demand, on the 
part of all persons interested in all levels of education 
at the University, for more information about this 
modern technique of communication. e& 


Strand Development Plan Extends 


Visual Instruction at Syracuse 
by Luella Snyder 


of the Audio-Visual Center, Syracuse University 


* All education students at Syracuse University receive 
instruction in audio-visual materials and methods. 

Under the “strand development” plan, this in- 
struction is not restricted to a few specialized courses 
alone, although specialized courses are offered. In- 
stead, audio-visual instruction is at present followed 
through in a continuous “strand” in five of the teach- 
er-training courses. Other courses will be included 
later. The audio-visual director and the various in- 
structors plan together in deciding where, in each 
course, audio-visual materials can best be introduced. 

An example of the strand development idea is 
Secondary Education 105 which is required in the 
core curriculum for education majors. It is taken in 
the senior year before a student goes out into a commu- 
nity school to do his extra-mural teaching. Its pur- 
pose is to prepare the student for his role in the class- 
room and in the community. 

THREE ELEMENTS OF CourRSE ARE DESCRIBED 

This course is divided into three parts—lecture, 
seminar, and audio-visual laboratory. 

Lectures, given by the professor in charge of the 
course, include a unit on the values of audio-visual 
materials, and why thev should be used in education. 

Seminar groups are made up of students having 
the same major field of interest. Seminars are con- 
ducted by dual professors, holding joint appointments 
from the School of Education and some other college 
or department in the university, Audio-visual tech- 
niques as applied to teaching in various subject mat- 
ter areas are discussed, and the materials available in 
the area are previewed. 

In the audio-visual laboratory, each student. re- 
ceives ten class hours of intensive instruction in audio- 
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‘THESE SyRAcUSE UNiversity student teachers are recetv- 
ing individual instruction in the operation of audto- 
visual equipment —- an integral part of their preparation 
for classroom use of these tools after graduation, A thor- 
ough grounding in a-v fundamentals is offered at Syra- 
cuse University. 


visual materials. The laboratory is conducted by a 
graduate assistant appointed by the School of Educa- 
tion and supervised by the audio-visual director. 

Five hours are devoted to utilization, including se- 
lection of material, why and how they should be used, 
what is available in various fields, and where mate- 
rials can be obtained. 

Five hours are devoted to the operation of equip 
ment. Students learn to set up and operate various 
makes of movies, filmstrips, slides, overheads, and 
opaque projectors. These laboratorv sections run from 
20 to 25 students. Small groups work together at each 
piece of equipment. 

In dealing with non-projected materials, emphasis 
is placed on low-cost items, and those which the stu- 
dent can make himself. Maps and charts, posters, spec i- 
mens, and models are brought into the classroom for 
discussion. 

Aupio-VisuAL MAJOR OFFERED IN GRADUATE SCHOO! 


Utilization is taught by a staff member of the Audio 
Visual Services who is also on the faculty of the School 
of Education. Utilization techniques for various ma- 
terials are discussed, and the materials themselves are 
used as an integral part of instruction. 

For graduate students, Syracuse University offers a 
major in audio-visual materials for the master’s de 
gree, and a minor for the doctor's degree. Graduate 
courses in utilization, production, and administration 
are taught at times when teachers from the central 
New York area are able to attend. 

INcLUbES Basic Courses IN RADIO AND EXHIBITS 

Courses in educational use of radio, writing and 
producing programs are offered by the Radio Center 
which operates the first university FM radio station 
to be issued a license by the FCC. Radio students take 
part in planning, writing and producing educational 
and public service programs. 

Museum management courses enable teachers to 
learn effective display and diorama and model con- 


Teacher Training Symposium 


struction. Practice in planning and setting up exhibits 
gives experience in an area of audio-visual materials 
which is too often neglected. 

Off-campus courses and workshops at the graduate 
level are also offered. Some are conducted in Syracuse 
University’s extension centers; others are given upon 
request from a number of teachers at a location con 
venient to them. 


Wipe RANGE oF CAMPUS AUDIO- VISUAL SERVICE 


On the campus, the Campus Service program as 
sists the colleges in the university to select suitable 
materials for class use. It handles the booking of 
materials obtained off-campus, and furnishes equip 
ment and operators for showings. Resources of the 
film library are also available to campus and off-cam 
pus users. 

The Audio-Visual Services and School of Education 
will help campus departments to select graduate assist 
ants who are qualified to select: materials, instruct 
faculty in audio-visual teaching methods, and operate 
equipment. 

Audio-visual facilities at Syracuse 
being expanded. 


Universitv are 
Additional space, equipment, and 
staff will make it possible to increase the number and 
scope of the courses offered, and to give students an 
Opportunity to participate in activities, such as edu- 
cational photography, which formerly were not avail 
able. 

Like the other teacher-training institutions in the 
state, Syracuse University believes that a knowledge 
of audio-visual materials and techniques is important 
to teachers. Audio-visual instruction through the use 
of audio-visual materials is a part of its effort to help 
improve teaching in New York schools, oy 


North Carolina Prepares Teachers 
With a Diversified A-V Program 


by Kenneth M. Mcintyre 


Communicatio 


n Center, University of North Carolina 
*& A course in the techniques and materials of audio 
visual education is offered by the School of Education 
at the University of North Carolina during all four 
quarters in order to supplement the general education 
COUrTSCS., 

Students are given graduate or certification credit 
for the course. 
are: 


Che four main objectives of the course 


1. A study of the general principles, problems and 
practices involved in the selection and utilization” of 
audio-visual materials, 

2. An analysis and evaluation of the various kinds 
of audio-visual instructional material, 

3. An examination of the contribution to instruc 
tion and the results of research bearing on the use of 
these aids. 

1. Laboratory training in the operation and use of 
projected aids, radio and other auditory aids. 

Special technicians and a film library containing 


(CONTINUED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE) 





THE GROWING FILM LIBRARY in the Communication 
Center at the University of North Carolina. 


(CONTINUED FROM THE PRECEDING PAGE) 
1700 reels of 16mm sound films complete the facilities 
for teaching all material aspects and methods of utili- 
zation of audio-visual instruction. A field service, de- 
signed to assist with in-service teacher-training pro- 
grams and surveys under the direction of the School 
of Education, provides professional aid and consulta- 
tion for public school personnel in the state. 

The Communication Center is an important part 
of the audio-visual program at the University of North 
Carolina. The Center was organized in 1945 and has 
five divisions of service: radio, research, graphic arts, 
utilization and distribution, photography, and motion 
pictures. 

The Center was organized with a three-fold pu 
pose in mind: 

1. To conduct research to determine the relative 
effectiveness for education of all communication media. 

2. To train students and teachers in its laboratories 
in the professional and educational use of these mod 
ern methods. 

3. To produce materials and programs in the broad 
fields of conservation and development of natural, in- 
dustrial, and human resources. 

Academic courses at the University which are sup- 
plemented by this program include: radio, production 
of slide films, motion picture production, photography, 
graphic design, and communication research. & 


Ohio’s Teaching Aids Laboratory 
a Center for Student Teachers 


by Norman Woelfel, Director 
Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio State University 


* The Teaching Aids Laboratory at Ohio State Uni- 
versity operates as a University-wide service agency for 
departments, instructors and student teachers. Its 
function is to assist in solving the instructional prob- 
lems referred to it. The problems range from special 
problems in building--planning to scheduling a uni- 
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versity class for a film showing. In between consulta- 
tions and routine scheduling, the staff prepares short 
informative bulletins dealing with all types of teach- 
ing and instructional aids for general distribution. 
The staff frequently arranges special demonstrations 
of teaching equipment and teaching resources for class- 
es in the College of Education. 
"‘TEACHING-AIDS MATERIALS FOR REFERENCI 

A collection of teaching-aids materials, such as films, 
filmstrips, posters, charts and flat pictures, is main- 
tained. In this service a student teacher, for example, 
in search of resources for a unit of study concerning 
China would find the following resources from which 
to select: listings of pertinent films, filmstrips and re- 
cordings which are immediately available. Among the 
map collection are picture maps of the country, relief 
and political maps of Asia. In the way of wall-size charts 
and posters, there are both those which deal exclusively 
with facts about China and those which show China 
in relation to other countries and the rest of the world. 
Among the group of flat pictures about China are 
commercially sold sets, sets made by the Teaching Aids 
Laboratory from illustrated books, and _ individual 
mounts both in color and black and white. There 
are also clippings, illustrated articles, leaflets, and spe- 
cial portfolios available. 

Other teacher helps include: annotated listings of 
sources of pertinent materials, copies of bibliographies 
on the subject for both teacher and pupils, accounts 
of units dealing with the topic as worked out on vari- 
ous grade levels. Additions to those materials are be- 
ing made constantly. 

RECORDING StuDIO WELL EQuippeD FOR NEEDS 

The University recording studio is equipped to 
do all types of recording for classroom or research pur- 
poses. During the past year, the studio has originated 
broadcasts, transcribed programs from the radio net- 
works for delayed broadcast, and scheduled program 
rehearsals for the University radio station. It has 
recorded vocal and instrumental music by the Uni- 
versity band, orchestra, glee club, and chorus for the 
School of Music, sound effects and musical themes for 
motion picture sound tracks for the department of 
photography. 

The studio has also undertaken special recording 
assignments, involving remote pick-ups, for the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, the College of Law, and the Col- 
lege of Medicine. Extensive class recordings were made 
at the beginning and end of each quarter for the de- 
partment of speech and the department of Romance 
languages. Numerous conferences, discussion groups, 
and workshops for the College of Education have also 
been recorded. The addition of special equipment, 
during the past year, has enabled the studio to do 
remote recording direct from laboratories and special 
rooms anywhere on the campus. 

The University chart and graph service has ex- 
tended the range and type of instruction materials 
prepared on a made-to-order basis for University de- 
partments. Great strides toward making instructional 
charts attractive, appealing and effective have been 
made. When data to be illustrated does not lend it- 
self readily to pictorial techniques, the airbrush has 
been used as a “dressing-up” medium. Thus soft grada- 


(TO BE COMPLETED IN THE NEXT ISSUE) 
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IKE UP 


Never before a film 

with so strong and 

dramatic an impact 

on character edu- 

cation. Never before so important a 
contribution to effective teaching of 
human relationships. One reel, $40. 
Also available for rental. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 


To rent or buy, write for catalog. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

















Colonial Williamsburg 
IN 2x2 KODACHROMES 


Quality of slides recognized. These 
Kodachromes have won acceptance 
among well known institutions. 
Scenes where Democracy in govern- 
ment began, the most impressive his- 
toric center in America. Many fea- 
tures with teaching values for better 
Americans today, providing for un- 
hurried study and discussion. 


For details and preview write: 


Historical Kodachromes 
BOX 711, DELAVAN, WISC. 











National Audio-Visual Journal 


PRODUCT PARADE 


| New Film Catalogs Available: 


| @ More than 300 educational mo- 
| tion pictures produced by Coronet 
| Films are listed in new films catalog 
| just released. 
free to all regular film users, Write 
| Coronet for a copy. 
| @ Write for your copy of the 1950 
There are 
The YAF 
Catalog of Teaching Films lists more 
} than 100 16mm sound films; the YAF 
Catalog of Filmstrips and 2 x 2 Slides 


The 64-page book is 


| Young America catalogs. 
scparate books available: 


describes more than 100 filmstrips 
available. Both are free from the pro 
ducer’s New York office. 

© Top-rate vocational films are also 
l’sted in the new catalogs of Castle 
Films division of United World 
Films, Ine. (all USOE subjects, for 





example) ; the Jam Handy Organiza 


tion, Detroit 11, Michigan; the So: 


| ciety for Visual Education, 1345 Di 


versey Parkway, Chicago; and Voca 
tional Guidance Films, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

& There's a 1950 Encyclopaedia Bri 
taunnica Films Catalog waiting for 


your request letter to headquarters at | 


Wilmette, I]linois, 
® Finally, there's the new Ideal Pic 


tures Corporation functional order | 
catalog which you can get from 65 E. | 


South Water St., Chicago 1. 

News of the Services & Equipment: 
@ Peerless Filin Processing stations 
located 


are now throughout the 


country. A complete list is availabl 
from Kern Moyse, president, at 165 
West 46th Street, New York 19. 
Wilding Picture Productions, Inc. in 
Chicago is the latest Peerless Film 
Treatment installation, 

@ The Brumberger Company, sup- 
plier of visual aids materials such as 
slide viewers and all-steel slide bind 
invite their 
free catalog. Write to Brumberger at 
24 Thirty-Fourth Street, Brooklyn 32 
N. Y., for a copy. 


Brumberger facilities will be de 


ers, your request for 


scribed in the following issue of Set 
& HEAR as a typical example of mod 
ern production — for 
service. 

@ Gilbert Heck is the new sales man 
ager Of the DaLite Screen (¢ ompany, 


audio-visual 


Chicago. He is a veteran of 22 years’ 

service in the DaLite organization 

and well known throughout the au 
| dio-visual field, 





THIS SLIDE BINDER 
GIVES REAL PROTECTION 
-More Economically, Teo! 


or 





#1156 2” x2” 


PVISE 29," n234” 


SLIDE BINDERS 


4 \-steel, rigid non-warp frame, with glass Pro 
te ts against finger prints, scratches, dust. Round- . 
ed edges for eosy insertion into viewer or pro 
je tor, May be used over and over again—simple 
srap assembly. 

# 156 2”x2” slides 20 for $1.59 
#158 234%"2"Y%, slides 12 for $1.69 
ECONOMY PACKAGES: 

#1157 2x2” slides 120 for $8.40 
#159 23/42" Y%, slides 72 for $8.95 
Available in bulk at great savings! Prices on 

re vest. 
Use Brumberger Slide Files for safer, 
handier storoge. 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


BSQU IW 8529.8 Stine 


24 Thirty-Fourth St., Bklyn. 32, N.Y 


provide 
PREPARATION 
CHECK-UP 
FOLLOW-UP 
INTEGRATION 


for sound films in science. 


A CEBCO FILMGUIDE is a two 
page lesson plan and student’s work 
sheet based upon a selected sound 
film in one of the high 
sciences. 


A booklet of FILMGUIDES (cover 
ing 8 to 15 different films) is sup 
plied free with each copy of our new 
Discovery Problems workbooks in 


school 


BIOLOGY @ CHEMISTRY @ PHYSICS 
GENERAL SCIENCE 


For full details of this new 
audio-visual service, write to 








COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY 


104 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YOR 11 wy 





THE NEW FILMS 





* The Spring of 1950 will apparent- 
ly rate as one of the most active 
periods in modern classroom film 
production history. Here are some of 
the most recent new releases: 


“Are You Ready For Marriage?” on 
List of Coronet April Releases 

@ Are You Ready For Marriage? 
This new 16mm classroom film brings 
advice and counsel that should form 
an important part of the social edu- 
cation of man and 
woman. A variety of vital teaching 
points are made on a “Checklist For 
Cupid.” Important facts about en- 
gagement and marriage are outlined 
by a marriage counselor in a dra- 


every young 


matic screen presentation. 

Other new titles by Coronet are: 
Good Sportsmanship which empha 
sizes fair play in sports. Spotty: Story 
of a Fawn shows the adventures of a 
wild fawn in a believable and fas- 
cinating manner. Life in a Pond por- 
trays scenes of plant and animal life 
that provide examples of important 
principles of natural science. The 
Medieval World gives real meaning 
to knights and feudalism, castles and 
crusades and Chaucer's Pilgrims. Fun 
That Builds Good Health teaches 
children how to play in groups or 
alone by presenting a variety of 
games. 

* * * 
EB Films Releasing Three 
New Classroom Films on The Arts 


@ Encyclopaedia Britannica Films is 


releasing three educational sound 
films on the arts. 

The new films are: Painting An 
Abstraction, a one-reel, 16mm color 
film, third in a series. It deals with 
the techniques of water color paint- 
ing and was produced with Eliot 
O'Hara, N. A. as the collaborator. In 
this film the noted art teacher dem- 
onstrates the creation of an abstrac- 
tion with balanced form and move- 
ment. Painting With Sand, one reel, 
full color. Reveals an art form of 
the Navajo Indians and how it is 


FACTS ABOUT FILM 
A Film that tells HOW to 


@ Avoid film damage 
CULL) @ improve service 
ay 6 @ Take care of projectors 
~ . ef Sale $50 Rentol $2.50 
a See IFB catalog for details or write 
</ ‘ International Film Bureau, Inc. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicage 2 


used by the medicine men to restore 
a sick child to health. 

Clay In Action, one reel, black and 
white is the third film. It shows the 
progressive steps of modelling a por- 
trait in clay by the artist, Arturo B. 
Fallico. He completes his interpre- 
tation of the model’s personality be- 
fore the eye of the camera. 


Young America Announces Two New 
Sound Films and New Filmstrip Sets 


@ Young America Films, Inc., an- 
nounces the release of new 16mm 
sound films which will bring its total 
of catalogued teaching films beyond 
100. The new titles are: Glen Wakes 
Up which depicts the importance of 
being a good citizen. Built around 
a young boy who feels everyone is 


Book Review: The Recording 


THE RECORDING & REPRODUCTION OF 
SounD — by Oliver Read. 364 pages. 
($5.00) Published by Richard W. 
Sams Co., 955 N. Rural St., Indian- 
apolis 1, Indiana. (Orders acc epted 
via Audio-Visual Bookshelf, 812 N. 
Dearborn, Chicago 10.) 
* * * 

* The book is undoubtedly directed 
toward the professional audiences 
of those day in and day out con 
cerned with high fidelity sound re 
cording, and reproduction. While 
not directly aimed at the classroom 
teacher or supervisor of audio-vis- 
ual instruction, it summarizes beau- 
tifully the exhaustive search which 
is being constantly made to accom- 
plish the illusion of live presence in 
recorded sound via several systems; 
tape, wire, transcription, etc. The 
whole story of the progress of re- 
cording and reproduction of sound 
is treated and then the book pro- 
ceeds into a specific and highly au- 
thentic contemplation of various 
means by which sound may be re- 
corded and reproduced. 

From the standpoint of the teach- 
er, the book is extremely valuable 
in that it accomplishes three things 
which are constantly before the con 
sideration of educational groups. 





PICTURE STORIES OF 


KNIGHTS & CASTLES 
A NEW FILMSTRIP on the Middle Ages. Customs 

. building . . . costume. $3.05 each, incl. 
postage. Write for our free catalog of films & 
filmstrips. 


FLORY FILMS, INC., Teaching Film Dept. 





303 East 71st Street, New York 21, N. Y. 








against him and how he awakens to 
his responsibilities. Home Manage- 
ment: Buying Food a continuation of 
this firm’s Home Management series. 
Film explains iraportance of family 
budget for families of different sizes 
and income groups, 

Young America’s newest filmstrips 
are: The Samson Series — three film- 
strips for schools and religious 
built around the life and 
times of the great biblical hero. 
Products and Industries, Set No. 2 
— Continuation of a series. Sample 
titles from this set are: How We Get 
Our Coffee, How We Get Our Glass, 
etc. Children of Early America, Set 
No. 3 —Sample titles from this set 
are: Plymouth Girl, Oregon Trail, 
San Jacinto Corn. 


groups, 


and Reproduction of Sound 

1. In the book is included a very 
comprehensive comparison of wire 
versus tape forms of recording. 
Physical characteristics; sound, qual- 
ity, and allied considerations are 
dealt with in such manner as will 
answer many of the questions con- 
fronting school people questioning 
the kind of sound reproduction sys- 
tem to purchase for school use. 

2. Consideration is given loud 
speaker placement which in the 
writer's opinion has resulted in one 
of the most grossly neglected areas 
of audio-visual mechanical situa- 
tions in our schools. The book points 
out the superficial consideration 
which is being given to correct loud 
speaker and microphone placement 
in school use of sound reproduction 
equipment. The brief consideration 
given to this problem of microphone 
placement is well worth the price 
of the book. 

3. The problem of the improve- 
ment of sound reproduction through 
care and proper examination of tone 
arms, stylus feeding, etc. is again 
a consideration which is too often 
neglected by the classroom user of 
transcription and recording _ play- 
back equipment. 

In general, while the book “Re- 
cording and Reproduction of Sound”’ 
is written from the highly technical 
standpoint, the three considerations 
named above make this book a 
worthwhile one to be added to the 
library of the person interested in 
the improvement of instruction via 
sound recording and reproduction 
equipment. 


(Reviewed by W. A. Wittich) 








* A NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF VISUAL EDUCATION DEALERS *¥ 








EASTERN STATES 





¢ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA « 
Brenner Photo Co., 933 Penn Ave. 
N.W., Washington 4. Free Catlog. 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 


Transportation Bldg., Washing 


ton 6. 


« MASSACHUSETTS «+ 


Stanley-Winthrops, Inc., 90 Wash 
ington St., Quincy 69 and 20 
Shawmut St., Boston -16*~ 


« NEW HAMPSHIRE - 


A. H. Rice Co., Inc., 78 West Cen 
tral Street, Manchester. 


* NEW JERSEY - 


Slidecraft Co., South Orange, N. J 
¢« NEW YORK -« 


Association Films, Inc., 35 West 45th 
St., New York 19 

Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 
1560 Broadway, New York 19. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 1775 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Visual Sciences, 599SH Suffern 


e PENNSYLVANIA « 


Harry M. Reed, P. O. Box No. 447, 
Lancaster. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 917 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 

Karel Sound Film Library, 410 
Third Ave., Pittsburgh 19. 

Clem Williams Films, 311 Market 
Street, Pittsburgh 22. 

L. C. Vath, Visual Education Sup- 
lies, Sharpsville, Route 18. 





SOUTHERN STATES 





¢ FLORIDA «+ 


Norman Laboratories & Studio, Ar 
lington Suburb, Jacksonville, 7 


e LOUISIANA « 


Jasper Ewing & Sons, 725 Poydras 
St., New Orleans 12 


¢ MISSISSIPPI « 


Jasper Ewing & Sons, 227 S. State 
St., Jackson 2. 


« SOUTH CAROLINA « 


Palmetto Pictures, Inc., 719 Saluda 


Ave. at 5 Points, Columbus 11 


* TENNESSEE + 


Inc., 
Knox- 


Sam Orleans and Associates, 
211 W. Cumberland Ave., 
ville 15 


Southern Visual Films, 686-689 
Shrine Bldg., Memphis. 





MIDWESTERN STATES 





¢ ILLINOIS - 


American Film Registry, 28 E 
Jackson, Chicago 4, Har. 2691. 


Association Films, Inc., 206 S. Michi 


gan Ave., Chicago 3 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 230 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 


Swank Motion Pictures, 614 N 
Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo 


« IOWA « 


Ryan Visual Aids Service, 
Harrison St., Davenport. 


409-11 


¢« KANSAS-MISSOURI 
Select Motion Pictures, 1326-A Oak 
St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Swank Motion Pictures, 614 N 
Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo 


* MICHIGAN « 


Cosmopolitan Films, 3248 Gratiot 
Ave.. Detroit 7 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11 

Locke Films, Inc., 120 W. Lovell St., 
Kalamazoo 8 


« OHIO « 


Academy Film Service Inc., 2300 


Payne Ave., Cleveland 14 
Sunray Films, Inc., 2108 Payne Ave 
Cleveland 14 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc., $10 


Falbott Building, Dayton 2 





WESTERN STATES 





« CALIFORNIA «+ 


Visual Education Co., 6058 
Blvd., Hollywood 28 


Coast 

Sunset 
Organization, Inc., 
Bivd., Los An 


Jam Handy 
7046 Hollywood 
geles 28 


Association Films, Inc., 351 Turk St 


San Francisco 2 


* OREGON «+ 


Moore’s Motion Picture Service, 306 
S. W. 9th Avenue, Portland 5 


¢ TEXAS - 
Association Films, Inc., 3012 Maple 


Ave., Dallas 4 


Audio Video, 1000 


Ross Avenue 


Incorporated, 

Dallas 4, Texas 
Mitchell 

Dallas | 


George H Co. 712 N 


Haskell 
« UTAII « 


Deseret Book Company, 44 E. So 
Temple St.. Salt Lake City 10., 





CANADA 





Audio-Visual Supply Company, To 
Building 


ronto General Trusts 


Winnipeg, Man 


General Films Limited 


Head Office: 
1534 Thirteenth Ave 
Sask 


Regina 


Branches: 


10022 102nd St., Edmonton, Alta 
1396 St. Catherine St. West, Mon 


treal, Quebec. 


212 Lutz St. New 


Brunswick. 


Moncton, 


Branch, 175 Water St., St 
Newfoundland 


John's, 


156 King St., West, Toronto, Ont 


535 W. Georgia St., 
B.C 


Vancouver, 


810 Confederation 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Life Bldg., 


Radio-Cinema, 5011 Verdun Ave., 


Montreal, Quebec. 


Consult These Audio-Visual Specialists for Your School Needs! 


VISUAL EDUCATION DEALERS LISTED 


IN 


THESE PAGES 


ARE A DEPENDABLE SOURSgE OF FILMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Nearly all of the audio-visual materials 
reviewed in the pages of Ser & HEAR 
and the latest and best in the recog 
nationally-advertised 


nized lines of 


projection equipment, screens and ac 
cessories are available in local commu 
nity or regional areas from one of the 


dependable 


audio-visual 


Consult 


pi tures, 


education 


your 


formation on new 
sound 
recordings and other 
You'll find their prices fair and their 


dealers listed in these directory pages 


specializing audio 


visual dealer for up-to-the-minute in 


l6mm sound motion 
or silent filmstrips, 


classroom toois. 


service outstanding. 


Dealers: for listings in these pages write for 
information and reference form to SEE & HEAR 


812 NORTH 


DEARBORN STREET @ 


CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 


USE THIS DIRECTORY TO LOCATE THE BEST IN EQUIPMENT, FILMS AND A-V SERVICE 





Visualized Lessons 
ie) mm Coll) Gey feo} Me) felcy g.¥ || 


Helping to explain to your entire class more effectively, the 
large, lighted pictures of these excellent slidefilms provide 
you with visualized lessons to show tools and machines in de- 
tail, demonstrate their correct use, and emphasize safety. 
The kits listed below, planned and prepared with shop instruc- 
tors for shop instructors, include many basic slidefilms that 
will fit into your shop program. 


4.562 ACCURATE, LIGHTED PICTURES (im 


BASIC SHOP SAFETY 701 INTRODUCTION TO MACHINING 
Complete Kit-set $30.00 Complete Kit-set $53.50 


Individual Films 4.50 LIGHTED Individual Films 4.50 


LIGHTED 
PICTURES PICTURES 


ENGINE LATHE 742 OXYACETYLENE WELDING 
1 Complete Kit-set Complete Kit-set $41.50 
LIGHTED Individual Films LIGHTED Individual Films 3.75 


PICTURES PICTURES 


BENCH WORK 235 TECHNICAL LETTERING 
7 Complete Kit-set Complete Kit-set $18.00 
LIGHTED Individual Films LIGHTED Individual Films 3.75 


PICTURES PICTURES 


WOODWORKING TOOLS AND Send for free descriptive literature on slide 

MACHINES films and motion pictures produced by The 

LIGHTED Complete Kit-set $51.60 Jam Handy Organization 
PICTURES Individual Films 4.50 


Je JAM HANDY Qeyengetin 


2821 E. GRAND BOULEVARD * DETROIT 11 * MICHIGAN 





